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TEACHERS, READ THIS LETTER 





Greenfield Art Association, Greenfield, Ind. 

Weare more than pleased with our beautiful 
painting of the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” and bust 
of Mr. Riley, and I wish that you could have 
seen the children when I showed them the 
Treasures. Professor Hines, our Superinten- 
dent, said they were grand, and he was so glad 
our school had secured them. 

We sold all the Riley Pins in less than a day. 
They were beauties and one man offered to bu 
ten, but we did not have them to spare. If 
[ can be of any service to you I will do it gladly. 

_ Yours for success, 
(Signed) Frank McGeatu, Prin. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Your school too can have these 
famous 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


ART TREASURES James Wurtcoms RILEY 
From the Birthplace of Our Greatest Living Poet 


TEACHERS: Without any cost to yourself or pupils, you can easily procure 
for your school this beautiful, large oil painting of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
famous “Old Swimmin’ Hole,” immortalized by the poet’s first and most popu- 
lar poem, written thirty years ago, and a splendid Life-like Bust of the beloved 
post. This famous painting measures 30 x 40 inches, and is hand-painted, in 

nuine oil color, by the noted artist Bixler, and is supplied with an artistic 

emish oak frame, lined with a striking burnished mold. The Riley bust is the 
accomplishment of the great sculptor Roop, and is one-half life size and artisti- 
cally finished in old ivory. 

Both of these valuable treasures are now in possession of hundreds of schools 
who are unanimous in their = of this wonderful opportunity. 

Your own school need not be without them when, by our easy plan, they can 
be had free of all cost. 


READ HOW EASY IT IS 


We will provide any teacher, east of the M ssissipp River, with 125 artistic 
souvenir Riley Pins; or west of the Mississippi River, 135 Pins. At only 10 
cents each, these pins are easily and quickly sold by the pupils to parents, friends 
and school patrons, who will be glad to assist the pup !s and also to procure a 
souvenir from Riley’s birthplace. The pupil selling the most pins receives a 
- shly illustrated k, containing the “Old Swimmin’ Hole” poem and many 
others. 

Send the proceeds f om the pins to the Cap tal State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, 
who will place one dollar of the amount to the credit of your school toward the 
Goost Riley Statue, to be erected n the poet’s home town by America’s school 
children. 

We will immediately ship you, by prepaid express, the beautiful] large oil 
painting, bust and book, identical as described, and place the names of teacher 
and pupils on the Statue Honor Ro'l. 

to your pupils about it to-day. It is far too great to overlook. Make 
up your mind now and write for the Riley Pins. Don’t send any money. We 
will send them fo on og Your pupils will easily dispose of the pins in a few 
days and enjoy doing so. Scarcely before you a & it, you will have the delight 
of all the Famous Riley Art Treasures in your school, to remain forever as lovmg 
memorials to the Nation’s Greatest L'ving Poet. 


Drop us a Post Card for the Riley Pins to-day. Don’t send any Money, 
we will send them postpaid 
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It is impossible to describe or show by these illustrations the artistic skill and 
beauty displayed in these famous works of Art. They must be seen to be 
apprecia' . 


— our plan to your pupils and write for the Riley Pins to-day. 
A Post-card will do. 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION 


202 MAIN STREET, GREENFIELD, INDIANA 











TEACHERS HELPS 


The following is a list of books needed at 
times by all teachers. 


SPECIAL 
KEEP THIS LIsT 





Every teacher who is successful feels the need, 
at times, for some new idea or some inspiration 
to enable her to create or maintain interest in 
her classes, 


If you will send us a remittance of $2.00, be- 
fore November 15, we will mail you, prepaid, 
any books you select from this list, to the value 
of $2.50. 


When First We Go To School 
Lesson Plans— Domestic Animals 
Blackboard Designs (Decorating) 
Blackboard Reading (Teachers’ Manual) . .. 
Language Games (Teachers’ Manual) 
Tales Out of School (Stories to Tell) 
Five Little Foxes (Animal Stories) 
Story Plays for Little Ones (Dramatization) . 
Year of Occupation Work First Term 
Year of Occupation Work Second Term 
Year of Occupation Work Third Term 
Seat Work and Sense Training (Games, Paper 
Cuttings) 
Complete Holiday Program (lower grades) .. 
Correlated Lessons in Language and Occupa- 
tion Work 
Daily Lesson Plans in English 
Primary Reading 
(How taught in ten leading cities) 
Stories and Poems with Lesson Plans 
(Unusually good) 
Drawing with Colored Crayons 
(Tells you what to do and how to do it) 
First Year in Drawing 
By Henry Turner Bailey 
Hand Sewing Lessons 
(A book of real merit) 
Seven Little Sisters Sewing Cards 
Colored Paper Cutting 
Hiawatha Sewing Cards 
Alphabet Cards 
(Splendid busy work for little ones) 
Arithmetic Cards 
(A good device to teach little ones number) 





We have many others. 


Send for catalog, but be sure to order a few 
of these, and keep your class alive and working 
all the time Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 
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WHITE’S PANTOMIME 
PRIMER 


24 cents 


This. uniquely illustrated primer teaches children 
to read by the dramatic method. By taking advantage 
of their natural bent for “making believe” it accom- 
plishes its purpose with little effort. The method of 
presentation is simple.* First the children memorize 
a short nursery rhyme, learning the words by sight. 
Then they read aloud the simple directions for acting, 
and take parts as directed. And finally they perform 
the actions of the rhyme without speaking. Twenty- 
five rhymes that every child should know are memo- 
rized, and over 200 common words are made familiar 
to the pupils. The book is filled with striking sil- 
houettes. 





SKINNER’S DRAMATIC 
STORIES FOR READING 
AND ACTING 


35 cents 


In this supplementary reader for the third year, each 
of the stories has unusual dramatic qualities and may 
be turned into a little play for acting. They are 
uniformly short. Some of the stories are well-known 
school-book classics in new dress, but most of them are 
new. They include fairy tales, folk tales, stories of 
child life, nature stories, etc., in wide variety. Origi- 
nally the work of many writers, they are as varied in 
style as in subject matter, but they have here been 
happily harmonized and adapted to the requirements 
and tastes of young pupils. 





COE & CHRISTIE’S STORY HOUR READERS 


One or Two Books for Each Year 
Perception Cards and Teacher’s [anual 


§/A series of basic readers, on the “story” or “content” method, which presents a jingle followed by an 


interesting story. 


The stories are complete from the start, and in them there is a repetition of words and 


phrases, but not to the point of monotony. Abstract words and phrases are taught in a new way, in their 
relation to other words, and everything is made as concrete as possible. 


{When taught to read by this method the pupils are made to focus their attention and mental energy 
on the thought, and because they understand the meaning they are enabled to read with good, natural 


expression. 
at the end of each line. 


As a further aid, the words in the first two books are so grouped that a natural pause comes 


{These readers are provided with a complete system of phonetics adapted to the reading material, and thus 











they are entirely unlike the conventional phonetic readers in which the reading material is adapted to 
the phonetics. In the Story Hour Readers, the reading material is not of the artificial, made-to-order 
kind in which interest and action have been sacrificed, nor is the pupil’s reading labored and mechanical. 


{The illustrations, all of which are in color, are unusually beautiful and attractive. 


{The Story Hour method is laid out carefully step by step in the Teacher’s Manual and each step is ex- 
plained with sufficient clearness and fullness for any teacher. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SEATTLE 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


For the glad Christmas Season nothing is so pleasing to the children or to the parents as a public entertain- 
composed entirely of original matter especially written for the purpose, and all are arranged by persons of wide 
features, while all the others contain much material that is appropriate to or can be adapted to such occasions. 


Children’s Speakers 


TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he ‘‘speaks his piece.”” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. & I... J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
for this book. For chikiren of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. By 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is in 
every page. Complete programs for Christmas and autumn. For 
chil from five to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. By Alice M. Kellogg. Here 
are gathered together carols, new and quaint, plays, tableaux, and 
charades. Besides, there are many plans for Christmas parties 
= new and novel. For children from five to fifteen years. Price, 

cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winte: 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying seaso1 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimfu 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys 
etc. Not a dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection 
For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 
, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableau, 


JOLLY etc. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 


DIALOGUES 


By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
is fresh entertainment 
material by an author of 
wide experience. All the 
dialogues are humorous. All 


25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of origina 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced. Fo: 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 


- - . are very easy to do and they 25 cents. 
This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces | are adapted to the use of 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence | chitdren from eigh 
; : ‘ ‘ : ght years | DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- | oj up. The costumes and ik Wuetithiew enadieily A Poe lg 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. : Jone. SPOCany prep 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 

ular authors. For children of twelve years. 
‘aper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


scenery. 





Among the good things in 
the book are: 
Shoppers,’”’ ‘“‘Mrs. Mason’s 
Poodle,”’ ‘“‘ What Became of 
the Dinner,” “Renting the 
Pickaninnies,”’ 
Pa Plays Football,” ‘The 
Deacon’s Spotted Calf.’’ 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


scenery are all of the sim- lume. tains B Drill. H Dril 
plest : most of the entertain- ee eee sree be Bae Dri 


ments can be given without 


and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Suc- 
cess of every drill assured. For children of fiv: 


** Christmas to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations 


** Johnny’s 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of youss people’ entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper ng, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. ‘ 


Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 

lace. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
earned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best books in print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 26 


oud 











By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the piece 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a numb 
of others are original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this boo! 
Paper , 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles | 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation book 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse 01 


among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, Paper binding, 
30 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless th: 
best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to th: 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 

Each Dategue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE..PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


ment. But just where to get the material is a serious problem. 


These books solve it. Many of them are 


experience in preparation of entertainment books. A number of them are devoted exclusively to Christmas 
They contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and specia] 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 
ordinary stage or platform. Easy costume. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara S. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter,Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It contains many 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially to the 
Christmas Holidays as well as to Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. 
For each holiday there are two or more features — dialogues, drills, 
motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days provided for are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Easter and 

Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 
Every dialogue is full of life and action. It is 
composed of the best contributions of more than 
thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as to suit all grades of performers. Paper 

i , 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interest- 
ing and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A.M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes P 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 


Provision is made for young and old, grave 


national 


ieces, 


and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 





NUMBER FORTY 


One Hundred 
Choice Selections | "2%: 


The new volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
books. This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. The 
book contains one hundred 
prose 
umor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 

Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E. Kiser. 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Contains a wide variety of new and original 
dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 
corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 

30 cents. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 
John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the leading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readin:s and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted to 
every kind of temperance occasion. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
cellent collection cf 15> pieces, suited to Sunday- 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor So ieties, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 
Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


and poetry, 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it” — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. By Rosamond Livingstone McNaught. 
Sunday Schools, Day Schools, the Home Circle, all demand good 
material for Christmas. This book contains just what is wanted. 
Every piece is absolutely new, not a single one having been pre- 
viously published. It contains nothing but Christmas Recitations 
in prose and poetry, suited to young and old. Price, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com- 
posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible 
stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises 
connected with Sunday-school work. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions, Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 
adapted to the purpose. per ng, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material is hard toget. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. 
There are jokes, monologues, dialogues, stories, 
songs, sketches, parodies, and short farces. 
Paper binding, cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. 
L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely in 
character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required isin no instance difficult, 
the situations are always ingenious, and the 
plots are such as to hold the attention of an 
audience from the beginning to the end. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 








is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


924° Filbert Street, Philadelphia, .Pa. 
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Just Published 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


A supplemantesy reader for the second school 


yea 
With large type and colored pictures. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


This is the latest issue in the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.”’ Mailing price, 40 cents. 


Just Published 


IN TOYLAND 


A new book for the first year. 
By Louise Robinson. 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 


An attractive book, carefully graded. It 
has large type and is fully illustrated. Mail- 
ing price, 40 cents. 


OTHER NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
Twilight Town For Second Year. 40 Cents. 
y Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “Boy Blue,” “Polly and Dolly,” 

: Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (IUustraled » color.) 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents 

By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. 
The Chitd's Book of American History Illustrated. 50 Cents. 

By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. L = Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian Entia Life Mllustrated. 50 C 

By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Obtyesa). ” For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES OP TT RTT 
For First-Year Reading — 


Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents. By 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Blue and His Friends Polly and 
Dolly Tommy Tinker’s Book 
Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 


For Third-Year Reading 
merry Animal Tales Fanciful Flower 


Each, 50 Cents. wi, a e A. Ly 
Old Mother West W other West 
Wind's Children. a West Wind’s 
Animal Friends 

Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 3 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Goon THIN Gs 


From ‘‘The House of Better Material”’ 


The Best Christmas Book 
Edited by Joseph C. Sindelar 


There_is nothing better published in the 
way of Christmas entertainments. There is a 
wealth of new ideas, and a complete mest 
for everyone. It is positively the ~ 
book of Christmas entertainment exercises 

blished. Arranged according to. grades. 

‘ontains: 82 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 

I s and readings, 10 dialogues, exer- 
cises and plays, 7 fancy "alls and marches, 4 
acrostics and motion songs, 3 tableaus, 4 pan- 
tomimes and pantomimed songs, 9 songs with 
music, 8 songs of + — to old tunes, 14 
facts regarding Christmas. ‘ 


Illustrated 192 pages Paper 

















Price, 30 cents 


Morning Exercises for All the Year 


A Day Book for Teachers By Joseph C. Sindelar 


Author of Nixie Bunny in Manners- Land (40 cents), Nixie Bunny in Worka- 
depscnd. (40 cents), etc. This is a new work — just published — and the 
nly really complete and systematic book of opening exercises that has yet been 
feoued. Contains 303 exercises for all grades, arranged day by day, there being 
an exercise for each morning of the ten school eatin, beginning with the first 
day in September and ending with the last day in June. 


252 Large Pages Cloth Price, 60 cents 


Language Games for All Grades By Athambra G. Deming, 


Principal Washington School, Winona, Minn. Thirty language games, teaching 
the correct use of troublesome words and forms of expression in a pleasant way. 
With 40 cards for pupil’s use. 


96 Pages Cloth Price (with cards), 50 cents 


Our 1915 Catalogue of Books, Helps, and Supplies 
for Teachers and Schools. 


is now ready — 128 large pages of best books and helps: geen od read- 
ers, holiday materials, busy work supplies, blackboard stenci entertainments, 
reference books, teachers’ aids and devices, etc. Do you know any teacher that 
can afford to be without a copy? Mailed free upon request. 
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For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 

Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 











The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. L 








The Child is a Born Worker 


Teach him to love work, to’put his whole soul into it, to do 
the work that best trains head, hand, and heart. 


Some Excellent Beginnings 
Books for the Teacher’s Use 


Industrial Work for Public Schools. 


By M. Adelaide Holton, for ten years Supervisor of Primary 
Education in Minneapolis Public Schools, author of Holton Primer, 
and co-author of Holton-Curry Readers. 


The little book embodies a great variety of work —from first 
to fifth years—illustrated through various stages of development, 
and correlated with beautiful poems, and apt quotations. 

Half-tones in great numbers. 90 cents 


Hand-Loom Weaving. 

By Mattie Phipps Todd, Horace Mann School, Minneapolis. 

A complete manual of weaving from the simplest to the most 
complicated designs, together with a chapter on songs, games 
and stories, as well as a list of related books and magazine 
articles. 

Half-tones. “Colored frontispiece. 90 cents 


For Children 


The Industrial and Social History Series. 
By Katharine E. Dopp. Supplementary Readers. Series: 
THe TREE DweE.LLers; THE Earty Cave MEN; Later CAvE 

MEN; EARLY SEA-PEOPLE. First and Fourth Grades inclusive. 
Rich i in story and industrial interest. Many things to do and 

think about. 

Beautiful half-tones. Each, 45 cents, except Early Sea 

People. 50 cents 


Rand McNally & Co. 


Chicago New York 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 


FRANCES JENKINS 
Some Assets of Young Teachers 
ea admits that a bank account is a good 


thing to have, especially in times of emergency. 

The comparison of character to a bank accgunt is 

common; reserve force gathered through daily living 
serves to carry the individual through periods of stres3 and 
storm. In every walk of life experience builds up-such a 
reserve. The young teacher meets occasional days of 
especial difficulty, when she needs to draw upon assets of 
some sort. Too often she believes her inexperience causes 
the trouble and stops there in her thinking. Possibly it 
does, possibly not. Realizing her assets may help her to 
grow stronger through solving the difficulty. 

First of all, the young teacher, even the very youngest, 
has the advantage of being older than her pupils. No 
matter how young she seems in her own home and among 
her friends, in the eyes of her pupils she is a grownup. 
A teacher in her early twenties was surprised when a ten- 
year-old pupil asked in amazement, “Miss Brown, do you 
call yourself a girl?”” “Yes, Marjorie, unless I stop to 
think. Then I know I am a woman.” Going back to her 
own experience as a ten-year-old, Miss Brown recalled that 
her teacher at that time seemed as old as her mother, though 
she was only twenty-three. Many a young teacher has 
been brought up in a sheltered way, without much re- 
sponsibility, until her teaching work begins, and then is 
overwhelmed by the many demands made upon her. I 
have known such teachers to be helped by saying to them- 
selves, “I am older than these children. I am older than 
these children.” Realization of this difference in age gives 
a needed sense of power. Being older than one’s pupils is a 
valuable asset. 

A second asset is the advantage of greater size and 

strength. This advantage serves pupils in many ways. 
A teacher’s erect carriage and ease of movement may prove 
to be an ideal. How readily she reaches things too high 
for their short stature! Here her quick control of body and 
greater strength avert an accident. Confidence in the 
teacher grows as pupils realize her physical power and 
experience her ready helpfulness. 

Then, again, the choice of teaching as an occupation is 
likely to be made by young people who have been especially 
fond of their own school life, who take a keen interest in 
intellectual pursuits. While the young teacher has much 
to learn as to the wisest ways of imparting this knowledge, 
she is fortunate in being able to command it. Probably 
the subjects in which she will do her best teaching are those 
which have brought her most enjoyment. The daily 
challenge of the recitation forces her to increase and organ- 
ize her knowledge, but she has the advantage, also, of 
knowing how to gain more. A fine young woman was dis- 
couraged because her pupils seemed so slow in learning to 
read. “I don’t seem to know anything,” she cried. “But 
you know the alphabet, don’t you?” was the reply. This 
seemed absurd to her, but gradually she came to see the 
superiority of her training, the stores of knowledge at her 
disposal. 

~All experienee-which she has had with people, events, 
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localities, forms a valuable asset for the beginning teacher. 
Every worthy experience will work itself into the school 
work in one way or another. A young teacher having 
trouble in learning to tell stories well, tried telling some of 
the stories her grandmother had told her. Soon she had 
gained the needed confidence in herself and found that she 
could tell other stories equally well. Another aroused 
’ the interest of her pupils in their geography through an 
account of her vacation trip. She prepared herself care- 
fully, planning just what she would say, and by wise 
use of picture postals, maps, and souvenirs made her talks 
clear and vivid. This led to certain pupils relating their 
experiences in the same dignified way, and the geography 
work was well started before anyone realized that work 
had begun. 

Womanly qualities which have become a part of a young 
woman’s self form a most valuable asset. Charm, poise, 
tact, graciousness, genuineness —all these exert their 
influence upon pupils. One of the finest rebukes I ever 
saw given to a mischievous pupil was a look —a steady, 
quiet look — from a womanly young teacher. It was so 
full of confidence, such a challenge to the manliness of the 
boy, that nothing needed to be said. I have seen an inex- 
perienced teacher win a disorderly group of pupils to gentle 
behavior through her own unfailing courtesy. Did a pupil 
interrupt another? The teacher’s “I beg your pardon, 
John,” aroused him to his rudeness. Soon they were imi- 
tating her careful movements, her sweet tones, her thought- 
ful acts. Bishop Huntington shows the beauty of such 
influence in his essay, “Unconscious Tuition.” 

These assets, then — age, strength, knowledge, experi- 
ence, character — are at the service of every young teacher. 
She may well dwell upon their relation to her problems. 
Grant that she is lacking in teaching experience, yet these 
qualities are hers and will prove very helpful in aiding her 
to gain the needed experience in teaching. 

Whoever has opportunity to compare the work of begin- 
ning teachers with that of their co-workers who have been 
longer in the work, realizes other qualities which are valu- 
able assets, but of which the young teachers will probably 
always be unconscious. Their enthusiasm, their energy, 
their nearness to their own childhood compensate in large 
measure for the insight and devotion of the experienced 
teacher and prove an inspiration to all who come within 
their influence. Young teachers themselves are valuable 
assets in the school world. 


Self-Reliance 


M. C. G. 


HE children were all enthusiasm over the Lincoln 
story. The lesson had been exceedingly well 
taught. The attention of the class was well-nigh 
perfect, the illustrative material well chosen and 

abundant. When the children had written their little 
stories of the Great Emancipator’s boyhood, the morning 
session was closing. Miss Brown collected the papers 
herself. One little fellow with shining face held un his 
neatly done paper. 

“T thought Lincoln ought to have a flag on his paper so 
I put some on.” 

Severely came the question, “Did J tell you to?” 

The happiness died out of the little fellow’s face. “No, 
Miss Brown.” 

“You may copy it over twice, at four o’clock. In my 
room you do exactly as I say.” 

Tony went out, shame-faced and sullen. That after- 
noon he was not present. The 1 gee found him 
smoking with “the big fellows” ‘loafing round a picture 
show entrance. He was taken to the master, whipped for 
stubbornness and truancy, and rebellion against the school 
and its laws was implanted in his heart. Why? He 
wanted to put flags on Lincoln’s paper. 

To that short-sighted teacher or nent set of papers 
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meant more than sympathy, justice, or the expression of 
crude childish patriotism which one day would find fuller, 
better expression. In its place were planted the seeds 
of hatred of law and order. 

That boy had relied on his own individual judgment 
as to the expression of his own feeling. You may be sure 
that the next time he had an original idea it was sup- 
pressed. Original ideas got him into difficulty. By and by 
the desire to have his work a little different — to him, 
better — than forty-five others, left him. When he leaves 
school at fourteen or sixteen he will be exactly like the others, 
many of whom have not the slightest initiative of any 
kind. His individuality, power of decision for himself, 
moral force have been undermined and lost. 

This is an extreme case? Yes, it is, but in a smaller 
degree children are being repressed and stunted in many a 
“good” school — particularly where “discipline,” as such, 
is the end and aim of all the teacher’s effort. Deliberate 
disobedience is one thing, and a child’s wish to plan things 
for himself, in his own way, isquite another. Such original 
thought is possible in certain kinds of school-work. It 
leads a child to trust his own ability, and develops his 
own self-respect. 

There is another type of teaching far more common than 
this one of stern repression, that is just as harmful to 
the child’s power of standing alone. It is best described 
as the “jelly-fish” type of education. It is the sort of 
education which makes a game of everything. It persuades 
the child that he is not to work at anything that is some- 
what difficult for him, he must have every hard place sugar- 
coated. 

There never was a boy or girl yet who was injured by 
a genuine effort to do a piece of difficult work well. The 
only way to do it is to let the child alone, leave him to 
himself, and not be at hand the minute he thinks he needs 
you. When he knows that you are busy with some one 
who really needs help, that the skating is fine, and the other 
fellows are waiting, it is marvelous to see how that boy 
will find the way to a solution of his difficulties. 

Most children are naturally indolent. If the teacher 
is at hand to tell them the way out of their difficulties they 
are perfectly willing to allow her to do so — thereby losing 
the opportunity to work out results for themselves. It 
isn’t easy always to keep still and watch a child’s blunders 
when it would be so easy to say the one word which would 
clear the way for him. But if to train the child to rely on 
himself is the aim of all our training, we must learn not to 
do the most valuable part of his work for him. 

There is a point when patience is no longer a virtue. A 
child waves his hand about wildly. “What is it, Tommy?” 
“T’ve got my arithmetic done.” “Take your spelling, 
then.” “Don’t know what the page is.” “Page 54, 
Tommy. It’s the next lesson after yesterday’s.” Those 
children had been studying on page 54 for three days, but 
Tommy hadn’t gathered his wits together sufficiently t: 
find it. After a search for a pencil and scrap of paper, hi 
hand is up again. This time he asks, “ What page did you 
say?” and the patient teacher again says, “Page 54, 
Tommy,” and Tommy subsides for a brief period: Wha‘ 
sort of help will Tommy be in five or eight years in the 
office, store or factory of a man who manages a good busi- 
ness. We are training “Tommies” by the hundreds to g: 
out into the world to get a living somehow. I use get ad- 
visedly — for such boys would not earn anything. A keen 
business man said recently of a man of this type, taken into 
his office as a personal favor, “I simply had to get rid of 
him. He made so much work for the other clerks.” 

Of course the home is in a way to blame for this easy- 
going, haphazard state of mind. It is so very much 
easier to repeat directions, than to make a child remember 
what you say. 

We in the school-room also find it easier to wait on the 
child than to awaken the poor memory, chain the wan- 
dering attention, and stiffen the mental backbone. 

For all of these children, who go from our rooms to the 
working-world evéry year, some place must.be found. 
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Whether these places are filled acceptably or poorly depends 
on the previous training of the child in school and home. 
Whether he is able to “make good” or not depends very 
largely on his ability to depend on himself. If he can rely 
on himself to do routine work well and faithfully, depend- 
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ing on his own ability alone, he does well. If he has been 
encouraged to express himself, to do the old things in a 
new and better way of his own, he does better, and will rise 
to a place of self-respect and honored citizenship in his 
community. 








Children Preparing to Dramatize the Story of Cinderella—First Primary Room, Gary, Ind. Miss Kathryn Allen, Teacher 


Dramatization 
Grace EvELYN STARKS 


RAMATIZATION is a primitive instinct and very 
early people expressed their thoughts and emotions 
through this medium, or at least through that of 
pantomime, which is so closely connected with it. 

Childhood, lying on the borderland of the primal, is best 
expressed through its aid. The make-believe power is a 
very real one and is indeed a magical one. Through it the 
child can be taught to speak correctly and in a manner 
to be understood by others, and also the habit of thinking 
connectedly will become fixed. Moreover, dramatiza- 
tion is an excellent help in overcoming mumbling, as the 
actor must be heard by others, and it is a capital device in 
securing expression in reading. 

People of the greatest imaginations are those who have 
accomplished most, and too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the development of this faculty. The greatest en- 
gineering feats of the world were first imagined, and in 
childhood the powers of imagination are especially strong. 
Dramatization is not only a wonderful stimulus to the 
imagination, but is the best means of impressing the beau- 
tiful in good literature upon the minds and hearts of little 
ones. 

Naturally the first thing to be considered is the subject 
matter itself. Only those stories should be chosen for 
dramatization that answer the needs of the child at the 
different stages of his development. They should be those 
that help to develop a sympathetic nature, and the ability 
to see the beauty of moral order. While the morals 
should, of course, be good, they should never be forced upon 
the child, but left to his own interpretation. A child can 
be reached through the medium of a story when plain facts 
would never be assimilated. He will respond more quickly 
to a study in literature than to contact with real life. 

The story should be full of action. The too long one 
should be rewritten; the long sentence stripped of its con- 
nectives and broken up into short ones, for, while the long 
sentence has dignity, the short one hastens action. 

After the story has been selected and prepared it is 
ready for presentation. It is, of course, always éold, never 
read. The art of story-telling is one that has been fostered 
throughout the generations, and while it has been re- 
peatedly said that story-tellers, like poets, are born and not 
made, nearly everyone can cultivate the habit of becoming 
a good: story-teller. The earliest stories haye been col- 


lected and handed down to us in myth, fairy-tale and folk- 
lore, and these are an abundant source to draw from. 

Enthusiasm on the part of the narrator is not only a 
magic power, but is almost a necessity, and no matter how 
many times it is necessary to retell the story, it should be 
given as though each telling were the first. All children, 
from the times of the wildest tribes to the present day, have 
loved stories. 

Many things that are written in an abstract way should 
be given a concrete setting, and the habit of using indirect 
discourse should be overcome, as the more replete the story 
is in conversation, the easier it is of dramatization. Never 
fall into the error of talking down to children, for they are 
largely imitative, and story-telling is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for developing a love of good diction. Then, too, 
if the teacher is careful of her own enunciation, pronun- 
ciation and articulation, the child will unconsciously form 
good habits of speech from her. 

When the children are thoroughly familiar with the 
story it is ready for dramatization. The object to be at- 
tained is not, of course, a finished play with proper en- 
trances and exits, but merely the impressing of the main 
points of the story and the spirit of the work. 

In the first grade the teacher assigns the characters, sees 
that the setting is clearly understood, and even occasion- 
ally takes a part. In other words, she becomes a stage 
director. 

The first dramatization is unconscious entirely, being 
done in the home. The child plays store, house, soldier, 
and so on, and the first months of the child’s school life 
should strengthen the bond between home and school by 
repeating these activities. The child should be simply 
asked to show how father digs, walks, drives, or how 
mother sweeps, bakes and makes beds, or any other of the 
home activities. The Mother Goose rhymes naturally 
follow. Here again the interest is usually high, for the 
children are all more or less familiar with them. In them, 
we find many lessons of truth and right living and they 
possess the added virtue of being short. Well loved ones for 
dramatization in the first grades are: Old Mother Hub- 
bard, Little Miss Muffet, Little Boy Blue, Three Little Kit- 
tens, Ding, Dong Dell, One Misty, Misty Morning, Jack 
Sprat, and Jack and Jill. 

Fables follow the Mother Goose Rhymes for dramatiza- 
tion, and are especially good, as they contain so many verbs. 
Children can visualize on action much more readily 
than a person, and the short train of events is easy of re- 
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membrance, a point to be considered at this stage of the 
work. They occupy, it is true, a very humble place in 
literature, but they are nevertheless valuable, as nearly 
all plots are taken from them. It is often hard to tell 
where fable leaves off and folk-lore begins. Fables are es- 
pecially good to present by pantomime, one pupil telling 
the fables while others act it, and this assists the self- 
conscious child in overcoming: his-timidity. Among those 
suitable for first grade dramatization ‘are: 


The Crab and His Mother. 
The Hare and the Tortoise. 
The Fox and the Crow. 

The Lion and the Mouse. 

The Wind and the Sun. 

The Two Goats. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper. 
The Crow andthe Cheese. 


_ Next in order are the folk-lore tales. Every nation has 
its own especial group, and it seems fitting that those of our 
own country should be presented first. Longfellow has 
most beautifully written of the life of the Indians, and the 
work in dramatization in the second grade consists chiefly 
in this. In this grade too, the history stories should be 
dramatized: The Landing of Columbus, Arrival of the 
Pilgrims, Romulus and Remus, stories of the lives of 
Washington and Lincoln should all be played. In after 
life, in meeting with these and other historical events, it 
will be as the meeting of an old acquaintance. Many folk- 
lore stories have the form of refrain, and these are used to 
good advantage in the first grade. 

Many pupils love poetry, while to others the committing 
to memory of the simplest poem is an arduous task. The 
teaching of poetry is important in that it strengthens 
the imagination and memory, and most effectually im- 
proves the child’s English. It gives him, moreover, an 
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abundant stock of poetical ideas about life, and, best of all> 
helps to develop an appreciation of beauty. 

Just as much of the success of the story lies in its dramati- 
zation so does the success of the poem. Many are full of 
narrative action and these are better for young children 
than the descriptive poetry which they will learn to appre- 
ciate later. When the action is vigorous the poem is 
best given back by dramatization. In many cases they 
may be dramatized in their original form, as in The Tree; 
one child is the tree, another the frost, another the wind, 
and still another the girl, while the children at their seats 
recite in concert all but the conversational parts. Others, 
as Pippa Passes, impress the poem best by the dramatiza- 
tion of the story of the poem. 

Fairy Tales could never have endured throughout the 
generations had they not had a universal appeal. Though 
the belief in fairies died out with the distribution of knowl- 
edge, they were much written of after that. What fairy 
tale could be more charming than Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, or Spenser’s Faerie Queene? Childhood does in- 
deed seem synonymous with Fairyland and the minds of 
children seem in perfect touch with writers of fairy stories. 
That ‘children are not the only ones susceptible to their 
wiles has been proven by the enormous box receipts from 
the presentation of Snow White, and the beautiful opera 
of Kénigskinder is nothing more than a. delightful fairy 
tale, that children are most happy in dramatizing when 
put into story form. Consciously or not it is the ethical 
element of the fairy story that has engendered love for it. 
Goodness always triumphs over wickedness and virtue is 
always rewarded. Fairy tales inevitably play an important 
part in the training of the child in their appeal to the 
emotions. He feels most keenly the beauty of forgiveness 
and generosity. They should always occupy a place in 
the school curriculum until natural laws can be explained 
to assign the cause for different phenomena. 
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Thirty days— with one that glows 
Like a hearth-fire’s blazing ember, 
Filled with songs Thanksgiving 
knows— 
Thirty days has old November. 
—A. B.A. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 


A Thanksgiving Program 
For Third and Fourth Grades 


Grace Norton, Primary Supervisor 
Ciara TROTTER, Critic 


HIS program furnished the motive for the work of 
the pupils in the third and fourth grades in the 
Training School of the Oshkosh State Normal, in 
language, history, construction, drawing, and pen- 

manship for a period of three weeks. 

Puritan life in England, 
Holland, and America was 
given in story form to all 
by-the teachers. Each class 
was then assigned a certain 
portion to dramatize. The 
stories were told in both the 
history and language classes, 
and the dramas were worked 
out in the latter as class com- 
positions. Essential connect- 
ing parts which were not 
dramatic were given by in- 
dividuals. Thechildren who 
reproduced best in class 
were chosen to tell these 
stories on the day of the 
entertainment. These were 
taken in shorthand and are 
sent as given by the chil- 
dren. 

In working out the drama- 
tizations an effort was made 





not of herself. The children 
planned the situations and 
stage arrangements as well as the conversations. They dic-’ 
tated the work to the teacher, whoplaced it upon the board 
as directed, and copied it at the end of the class period. 
Had it been convenient to begin the work earlier, each child 
would have been given opportunity to do some of this board 
work, and each would have made a copy of the drama. 

Two methods were followed in class composition. In one 
class the pupils chose Puritan names, and each decided 
for himself what he would say, profiting by occasional 
criticism from other members of the class. In the other 
classes characters were not assigned until the dramas were 
written. 

The Fourth A Class studied the poem, “The Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” and afterwards a member of the class was 
chosen to recite it. 

The following books were used for references: 

Mary of Plymouth — James Otis 
Colonial Stories Retold from St. Nicholas. (The Cen- 


t Company.) 
Colonial Days and Ways — H. E. Smith 
Everyday Life in Colonial Days — G. L. Stone 
Pilgrims and Puritans — H. C. Wright 
Ten Great Events in History — James Johonnot 
Every Day Plans. (Autumn.) 
George Plan Book. 
Primary Epucation, November, 1910. 
Primary Epucation, November, 1912. 
Churchill and Grindell Long Books, Nos. 3 and 4. 


On the afternoon of the entertainment the children took 
entire charge. The Master of Ceremonies, selected by the 
Critic, presided. He chose six ushers. ‘These ushers, in 
Puritan costume, carrying guns, met the visitors at the 
door, provided them with programs, and seated them. At 
the close of the program the Master of Ceremonies an- 


by each teacher to have the ° 
work that of the class, and + 


nounced that the ushers would escort the visitors to the 
sand-table and explain the work. 

About two weeks before this the children were told that 
they might represent the village of Plymouth on the sand- 
table. A leader was chosen from each class to organize its 
members for work. No further instructions were given. 
The results were interesting. Plymouth Rock, the May- 
flower, Indian wigwams, log houses, stockades, and a fort 
flying the English flag were in evidence. It was amusing 
to note the Indian village lying close to the ocean, through 
which the Pilgrims had to pass in order to reach Plymouth. 
That one of the houses was a negro cabin, and that Ameri- 
can soldiers in modern uniform guarded the stockade, did 
not trouble the children in the least. 


The Program 


OE LEE TEESE 
The Puritans in the Old World. . . . William Hooper 


About three hundred years ago the King of England tried 
to make all his people go to one church. This church was 
called the Church of England, but there was a band of 
farmers in Scrooby that called themselves Puritans because 
they wanted a more pure religion, and they would hold 
meetings in their own homes at night. But one day an 
English officer found this out and some of the Puritans were 
arrested, and those who were not arrested had their houses 
watched day and night so they would not hold these 
meetings. 

Finally they decided to go to Holland. They bribed 
every captain of the ships that were going. But they would 
always“tell, and the Puritans would be arrested. Finally 
they heard that a Dutch ship was going to sail to Holland, 
so they went and bribed this Dutch captain. He was 
going to take them across, but when they were getting on 
— most of them were men — some English officers came 
up to the boat, and the Dutch captain did not want to be 
seen with the Puritans, so he pushed off. Those who were 
left were arrested and put in prison, but the keeper of the 
prison did not know what to do with so many women and 
children, so he set them all free. Then every one met again. 
But still the Puritans would not give up, and at last suc- 
ceeded in getting to Holland. They lived in Holland for 
about ten years, and then their children began to grow up, 
and they did not like this place because their children were 
learning to talk Dutch, and they were doing things on 
Sunday that the Puritans did not like. So they decided 
to go to America. 

They made a bargain with some English merchants 
that if they would give them ships and money to cross the 
ocean, in seven years they would divide up half the wealth 
they had earned in the new world. The Pilgrims said they 
would do this, and in about two years they sailed to England 
in the ship Speedwell. They met the Mayflower. The 
Speedwell sprang a leak and had to go back. Some of the 
Puritans were too old to go, and others backed out and 
thought they would be better off at home, so only 102 
people sailed to America on the Mayflower. 


On Board the Mayflower .......... Third B Class 
HELEN MASHEK, Practice Teacher 


Scene I — Crossing the Ocean’ 


Governor Carver Thank God, that at last we are on our 
way to America, to worship God the way we please, and 
to make an English home! 

Master Brewster Yes, indeed! Over in Holland our chil- 
dren were growing up like the Dutch children. We have 
been sailing for many days on this ocean, and many of our 
people are seasick. I hope that we shall soon see land. 
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(Enter Mistress Brewster and Mistress Standish) 


Mistress Brewster Something wonderful has happened. 
(All say, “What is it?””) A baby has been born, and we 
have named it Oceanus after the great ocean. 

Mistress Standish Every time we hear this baby’s name 
it will remind us of this long voyage. 

Miles Standish We have been on the ocean for almost 
sixty days. We ought to be able to see land soon. I can 
see some land birds flying in the air. We must be near 
shore. Yes, canseeshore. (All say, “Where?”) There! 
(Points.) 

Master Brewster We shall not land to-day because it is 
Sunday. We shall go on shore to-morrow to look for a 
place to build our village. 


Scene II — In the Harbor. (Monday.Morning) 


Governor Carver To-day we must go on shore to find a 
place to build our homes. Let us get ready and go at once. 
(Men depart.) 


(Mistress Standish and Mistress Brewster sitting out on deck) 


Mistress Standish Iam knitting warm stockings for the 
children to wear when we go on shore. 

Mistress Brewster (hums a hymn) In England they must 
now be singing Christmas hymns. Our children do not 





Group of Pilgrims 


even know what Christmas is. Let us make some little 
cakes for them. 

Mistress Standish Yes, that will be a good plan. 

Mistress Brewster I wonder why the men aren’t coming 
home. 

Mistress Standish Here they comenow. (Men 
enter.) Tellusall about your adventures on shore. 

Miles Standish We had a very hard time 
finding a place for our village, but we found a 
good place at last. 

Governor Carver While we were on shore we 
found a little hut. While we were sleeping some 
Indians attacked us. They shot some arrows 
above our heads. We shot at them with our 
guns, and they ran away. We then “hanked 
God for our rescue. Afterwards we can toan 
open space where the Indians used tc live. 
There were many graves. We dug up a grave 
and found some corn. 

Master Brewster This is the corn we found in 
the grave. (Hands the basket to Mistress Stan- 
dish) You must cook it, because food is scarce. 
In a few days we shall be on shore. 


Poem—“The Landing of the Pilgrims” L. Clemans 
The Early Puritan Home........... Three girls 


November 1914 


Mary of Plymouth 1 am Mary of Plymouth, and I am 
going to tell you about the outside of our house. While 
father cut down the trees my brothers cleared a place in the 
snow and dug a hole. When father thought he had enough 
logs, he put them in a vertical position in the hole. That 
formed the sides and ends of our house. Then father and 
my brothers pounded the earth that they had dug out be- 
fore, firmly down, not only to make the floor, but also to 
hold the logs more firmly. When that was done we filled 
the crevices with clay and moss that was mixed with water. 
That served as good as mortar served in England. Then 
we put the roof on. Father put the logs in a slanting posi- 
tion and put hemlock bark over them, so when it rained 
it would not leak through. Then I suppose you weuld 
want to know what he had for the doors and shutters. We 
took puncheons and fastened them with straps of leather 
instead of real hinges. Puncheons are logs which are split 
and trimmed up with axes so they look like planks. | 
probably think you would like to know about the inside 
of the house; so I think Sarah, my sister, has planned to 
tell you about it. 

Sarah When they were building the outside they left 
places for the windows. We had no glass, so we had t 
put in oiled paper, and it served us just as glass would, 
only we could not look out, but the sunshine came in. 

They wanted two rooms, so they made a regular wal 
through the middle of the house. Mother thought it would 
be nice to have the walls painted and told us of her plan 
so we ran down to the shore and got some shells 
and pounded them and mixed them with water 
and it madesome paint. We painted the walls, 
and it looked like whitewash. 

Then they took some seashore sand and 
sprinkled this over the floor so they would 
not be cold if they sat on the ground. We 
made little patterns in this sand — flowers 
or leaves or bushes. .. We could change our 
carpet whenever we wished, so when this on 
pattern was soiled we could fix another 
They left a place in one end for the fireplace, 
and I will now have my sister, Hope, tel! 
you about the fireplace and the chimney. 

Hope We almost forgot to tell you how 
father built the chimney without either brick 
or mortar. First they went into the woods 
and got some quite high logs and then plas 
tered them together with clay. On one sid: 
they left a little hole, so when we burned th 
fire the smoke would go right up the chimney 
Then they put the chimney against the hous 
They left a place in the wall for a fireplace when they wer: 
building it. They put the mortar around the sides o/ 
the fireplace, and dried that out so it was just like th 
chimney. 





Girls Making the Hats, Caps, etc. 
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Puritans Going to Church 


I think, perhaps, you would like to know how we made 
our fire. First, we took flint or stones and rubbed them to- 
gether and got a spark and let the shavings catch on fire 
from this spark. You would have to rub and rub for a long 
time. So we saw one of our neighbors had some fire, and 
we took branches and lit them and brought them back. 
We put some shavings in our fireplace and the wood on top 
and then we lit the fire. It was very hard to keep it burn- 
ing, because the wood had just come from the forest and 
it was green. 


The Departure of the Mayflower Children 


Note Few directions were given the children. They were told 
to imagine the Mayflower in a certain direction from them, and that 
they were to be left behind in a strange country while the ship re- 
turned to England. This number was very effective, as the children 
seemed to feel the situation so thoroughly. 

This would have been a fitting conclusion to the 
study of the picture, but as the time for preparation 
was so short, all that was done was to show it. 


Visit of Massasoit Fourth B Class 
c Amy Dosyns, Practice Teacher 


ScENE I—At? the Brewster Home (Mrs. Brew- 
ster and Mrs. Bradford talking) 


Mrs. Brewster Here come some Indians. 
(Mrs. Bradford goes up to Standish) 
Mrs. Bradford Some Indian messengers 


are coming. 
(Squanto, Samoset and three savages march 
up to Standish) 


Squanio Can Big Chief Massasoit come 
see pale face? Ugh! Ugh! 


(Standish goes to Governor Carver.) 


Miles Standish Some Indian warriors want to come with 
their chief to see us. 

Governor Carver Go and tell them to bring their chief 
to us. 

Miles Standish (turning to the Indians) Yes, you may go 
and bring your chief. 


(Savages go out. Puritans gather at Elder Brewster’s 
home and await the coming of the Indians. Master Winslow 
goes out to meet the Indians with some tokens.) 


“ Jolin Winslow Take these. They are tokens of our 
friendship for you. We see you mean us no harm. 
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Squanto 
wampum. 


Big chief thank pale face for 


(Indians go up to where the Puritans await 
their coming.) ; 


Governor Carver Welcome, friends: 

Squanto Big Chief Massasoit want to be 
friends.. Indian harm pale face—send him 
to white’ chief—he hurt Indianmuch. - In- 
dian steal from pale face — he bring back to 
white chief. 

Governor Carver Yes, if any of our.men 
steal. from your men, they will return it to 
your Chief, Massasoit. 

Squanto Indian, no friend of pale face 
Massasoit send warrior help face pale. 

Governor Carver We agree with you and 
if any other Indians harm you, we will take 
sides with you. 

Mrs. Winslow Squanto, how did you learn so much 
English? 

Squanto Big pale face come fish here long time ago. 
He steal me, I go Spain, across big water. Bad man sell 
me, good Englishman buy. I work hard for him. Pale 
face go back across big water. I go. I no find my tribe. 
All die. Samoset find me, take me his tribe. I see 
Englishman. I want be friend. Englishman good to me 
so I good to Englishman. 


(Massasoit gives Governor Carver some wampum. Puritans 
examine it.) 


Mrs. Winslow How do you make wampum? 
Squanto Take shell, rub and rub—make hole—string 
— dark bead best. Take long time — make wampum. 


(Indians leave and the Puritans also.) 


pe ty 


Pilgrims Going to Church 


The First Thanksgiving Dinner .... Third A Class 
BLANCHE Donte, Practice Teacher 
SceNE I — The Decision. (In a Puritan house.) 

Jonathan How much better our crops are this year than 
they were last. 

John Winslow Yes, all this summer the corn, the barley, 
and the pumpkins have grown so well that we will have more 
than enough for the winter. 

Elder Brewster Let us set aside a day to give thanks to 
God for our great harvest. 


Mrs. Winslow Let us have a Thanksgiving party and 
invite the friendly Indians. 
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Departure of Mayflower 


Jonathan We had better have our party before the 
weather gets too cold. 

Widow Lee While the men go hunting we will stay at 
home and cook the dinner. 

John Winslow We will send Squanto to invite Chief 
Massasoit and his warriors to our Thanksgiving party. 
Denny, you go and call Squanto. 


(Exit Denny. Enter Squanto.) 


Elder Brewster Squanto, will you ask Chief Massasoit 
and his warriors to come to our feast? 


(Exit Squanto) 


Denny Now for the hunt. (Men go out.) 

Mrs. Winslow What shall we have for dinner? 

Elizabeth We must have acorn mush, corn pudding and 
bread, .and several dishes of pumpkin, besides the game 
which the men will bring from the forest. 

Widow Lee Desire, will you run and get the acorns, 
and, Rose, will you bring the largest pumpkin you. can 
find? 

(Exit Desire and Rose) 


Patience And I will get the corn. (Exit Patience.) 
Mrs. Winslow You make such good pumpkin dishes, 
Mrs. Lee. Will yourtell us how you make your pudding? 


(Enter Desire and Rose.) 


Widow Lee I make it the way Squantotoldme. First, 
I cut off the top and take out the seeds and then put the 
whole pumpkin in the oven and let it bake until the pulp 
is nice and soft. Then I take the pulp out of the shell and 
mix it with sugar for pudding. 


(Enter Patience.) 


Elizabeth I sometimes mix the pulp with corn meal and 
it makes very good bread. 

Mrs. Winslow Patience, will you call Denny to tell 
us how to grind the corn? 


(Patience calls and Denny enters.) 


Denny First, I cut down a tree, leaving a stump about 
a foot high. Then I burn a large hole in the stump and 
scrape out the charred wood. I put the corn in the hole. 
Then I tie a block of wood to the top of a slender tree near 
by and then bend down the tree so the block fits into the 
hole and crushes the corn. 


(Exit Denny) 
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~ Desire May I get the turkey wing that 
Elder Brewster gave us and dust the hearth? 


(Exit Desire. She returns with turkey wing) 


Widow Lee How do you make such nice 
corn pudding, Mrs. Winslow? 

Mrs. Winslow I pour the corn into the 
hot ashes in the fireplace and let it stay 
there until the kernels are brown. Then | 
sift the corn out of the ashes and crush it 
into meal. Then I mix it with snow in 
winterand waterinsummer. I then sweeter: 
it with molasses and boil it. 

Patience (who has been setting the tabl. 
with dishes made from pumpkins, and clan 
shell spoons) Mother, I think Jonathan wil 
have to make more dishes of gourds becaus: 
we haven’t enough. We need more bow! 
and cups. 

Rose (also setting table) 1 wonder if Denny couldn’t ge’ 
some clam shells and make some spoons. Desire can get 
some sticks for the handles. 

Elizabeth Let us go and see if the men have returnec 
from the hunt. 

(Exit all) 


ScENE II — At the Table 


Rose The dinner is ready; I wonder if the Indians are o1 
their way. 

(Indians come marching in.) 
Welcome to ou 


Elder Brewster Welcome, Indians! 
feast! 


Massasoit Welcome, pale faces! The Great Spirit is 
good to the white people. 

(All take places at the table and appear to eat for a while. 
Then all pass out.) 


ssc an tt ntaadcerdtidwsisens Four girls 
Pilgrims Going to Church ........ Third A Class 


Note’ This number was based on the picture bearing that title. 
A procession 9f Puritan men with guns, and women with prayer book: 
passed slowly through the room while the following number was given 


RL: SKS 5 Rw 5 oui QNS.s VERS on aio 0k Se School 


I am the'tithing-man. I go around to ten houses a week 
to see that the children know their Sunday School lesson: 
for the next Sabbath. In church I walk through the aisles 
and if I see a lady that is going to sleep I tickle her under the 
chin with the feather, and if I see a boy that is not behaving 
well I hit him with the rod on the head. 


The Little Pilgrims at School ....Fourth A Class 


CLARA TROTTER (Critic) 
Scene I — Taking care of the School-house 
(Girls sweeping and dusting, and boys bringing in wood.) 


Mary of Plymouth -1 had to sit on the one-legged stoc! 
yesterday until my back was nearly broken. 

Priscilla Why did you have to sit on the one-legged 
stool? 

Mary of Plymouth It was so cold in here yesterday thai 
I had to wiggle to keep warm. 

Constance And I had to wear the whispering stick until 
my jaws ached. 
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Priscilla When Master Lyford goes away we can’t have 
any school at all, so we shouldn’t fret about punish- 
ments. 

Constance Why, I haven’t heard anything about it. 
Why is he going? 


(Enter boys with wood.) 


John Alden There, that’s enough! Let’s play stool 
ball before Master Lyford comes. 

Stephen All right. 

John Alden I have the ball; you get the stools, Isaac. 


(Boys play stool ball at one side of room.) 


Mary of Plymouth He writes false things to England 
about us, so Governor Bradford is going to send him 
away. 

Constance My, it is so cold in here. 
to build a fire. 

All the Boys Allright. (Boys build fire.) 

Stephen I wish John Billings had made the chimney 
higher. It is so hard to start this fire because the draught 
isn’t strong. I hope the school-house will not be as smoky 
as it was yesterday. £ ot 

Isaac Now the fire is started. 

Mary of Plymouth Weare all through now. 
school-room look neat? 

Constance Won’t Master Lyford be pleased. 


Let’s get the boys 


Doesn’t the 


(Exit all) 


ScENE II as The School 


(Enter Master Lyford, who rings the bell. Children enter, 
shake hands with Master Lyford and take places at desk.) 


Master Lyford (seated at his desk) Boys, come around 
my desk. Who was the first man, Isaac? (Reading from 
the New England Primer.) 

Isaac Adam. 
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Master Lyford Who was the first woman, John Alden? 
John Alden Eve. 


(Constance whispers to Priscilla.) 


Isaac Constance is whispering and giggling. 

Master Lyford Constance, come here. Isaac, get the 
whispering stick and the telltale cap. (Places the cap 
on Isaac’s head and the stick in the mouth of Constance.) 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself —a great big girl 
like you whispering. Go and stand over there. Isaac, 
you sit. on that stool. Boys, go and study. (Boys go to 
desks.) Girls, come and let me see if’ you have learned 
your lesson. (Girls come to desk.) .Who was the first 
murderer, Priscilla? 

Priscilla Abel. 

Master Lyford Wrong. Mary of Plymouth, give me 
the answer. 

Mary of Plymouth Cain. 

Master Lyford Who built the ark, Priscilla? 

Priscilla Moses. 

Master Lyford John Alden, get the dunce cap. (Places 
the dunce cap ontheiiéd of *Priscilla) Mary of Plymouth, 
you may answer. “3. ° 

Mary. of Plymouth Noah. 

Master Livford? Wiho.was, the: patientest man?../,4:4%. 

Mary of Plymouth Job. 

Master Lyford “Correct. (Removes the dunce cap, telltale 
cap, and whispering stick.) Now, children, you may go 
home and get your d'nner and I hope you will have better 
lessons this afternoon. 


(All exit) 


All the simple little Puritan costumes were made by the 
girls in the construction classes. These costumes consisted 
of cheese cloth fichus, white crinoline caps and cuffs and 
cambric capes for the girls; paper hats, crinoline cuffs and 
collars and cambric capes for the boys. Children having 
Indian suits were assigned those parts. 

The invitations to parents and friends and also the 
programs furnished motives for writing lessons. The 
covers for these were planned and made in the drawing 
classes. 
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PRIMARY LESSON PLANS 


Primary Reading in Connecticut 
Public Schools 
I 


Lewis S. Mitts, A.M. 
(Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superin- 
tendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon and Farmington.) 

OR the past three years ninety of the rural towns of 
Connecticut have, under State supervision, used 
uniform material for the pupils of Grades One and 
Two with the result that the pupils of Grade One 

average a reading vocabulary of from 1200 to 1500 words 
at the end of the first school year and 2000 to 3000 words 
by the end of the second school year. 

The material for the first seven months of the year for 
Grade One consists of “Thirty Selections” as follows: 





For September Words to be learned 


1 My Shadow — Stevenson 37 
2 Bed in Summer — Stevenson 42 
3 Once I Saw a Little Bird 21 
_ 100 
For October 
4 Little Birdie — Tennyson 18 
5 Little Raindrops 12 
6 The Spider and the Fly 26 
7 The Kid and the Wolf — Zsop 17 
— 73 


For November f 
8 The Mountain and the Squirrel 
—Emerson 45 
9 The Wind and the Sun — Asop 24 
10 Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 27 
11 The Chicken’s Mistake 


—- Alice Cary 40 36 
For December ¥. 
12 The Little Land ime ee 
13 The Shut-eye Train. - , | 38 
14 Singing-Sunbeams ~ RS & 
15 The Lost Doll bar a 
— 129 
For January 
16 The Wind — Stevenson _ 26 
17 Birds and Beasts — sop. 45 
18 The Sugar Plum Tree— Field  - 33 
19 Frogs at School 3 57 
20 Celebration Story . 84 
. | 245 
For February 
21 Pitty-Pat and Tippy-Toe — Field 62 
22 Spring — Celia Thaxter eee 
23 Suppose — Pharbe Cary ie. ae 


24 Good Night and Good Morning ~ 
—Lord Houghton 47 
25 Wishing — William Allingham 34 
— 219 


For March 
26 A Boy’s Song — James Hogg 41 
27 The Land of Story Books . 
— Stevenson 35 
~8 The Moon 31 
29 September — H. H. Jackson 33 
30 Sunshine 19 
_— 159 
Total number words 1061 


For the remaining three months: 
For April Two or more first readers 
For May Five of Phillips Brooks’ Letters 
For June Graded Poetry—Books I and II 


by Alexander-Blake. 
Total number words about.................... 500 
Total number words for the year about........ 1561 


With this total of over 1500 words the 
work has not been found especially difficult 
of accomplishment. On the other hand, 
many teachers have kept considerably ahead 
of the outline and at the same time have 
done the work thoroughly. 

It may be noted that other selections 
might be used as well as these. The idea in 
selecting these has been and still is this: The 
lesson, “I see a bird.” “The bird can fly.” 
“T see a fan,” etc., of the ordinary primer is 
not interesting, nor do such lessons require 
any thought as to content on the part of the 
reader. The selections for first grade people 
may be and should be literature, or at least 
something that is not peculiar to one book or 
one generation. This is the justification for the selections. 

In connection with this system the following materials 
are needed: 


1 Oak tag about 8} x 11” on which to hektograph a 
copy of each selection and an alphabetical list of the words 
to be learned. (See page 538.) 

2 Cut up oak tag for flash cards — cards to be 4 x 8”. 
On each card print a word on one side, and write the sam« 
word on the other side. 

3 Chart paper — brown wrapping paper from store 2 ft 
x 3 ft. on which to print with hand press (Hand Press No 
120 from Milton Bradley Company, Boston, Mass., for 
$1.75) or with-black crayon, or with rubber end of cent 
lead pencil and ink. 


(Note the illustrations of school-rooms with charts in position f« 
use.) 








e 


4 From nangpsines and papers or, books secure’ one or 
mote pictures to“Gllustrate each selection, or the pictures 
may be drawn by the teacher-on:the board. 

e it is desirable. to“begin. the reading work of Grade 


“One with lessons from the first selection, “My Shadow,” at 


the opening of school in September, it is also entirely 
practical to change from any other methods or materials 
to the method and material here mentioned at any time 
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during the year. It is better to make the change as early 
in the year as possible in order to enable the class to make 
the desired progress. In our experience no class has 
suffered any loss by the change, and almost without excep- 
tion there has been great gain. 

In taking up the method and material as here given it 
is best at all times to begin with the first selection, as the 
words to be taught from each selection are selected and 
arranged with this intention. Where a class has been using 
some other method during September and October it should 
be possible to take up the selections as here given in review 
during the first weeks of November and to catch up fully 
during December ready for the regular work month by 
month for the remainder of the school year. 

Whether the class begins in September or in November 
to read from the selections, the method is essentially the 
same; therefore, the method is outlined for the first selec- 
tion, and should be used with such variations as the class 
and the selections seem to require during all of the fall term. 
The only variation necessary for a class beginning in Novem- 
ber is the length of the lesson. Instead of two lines per les- 
son the class may take four or even six, possibly more. 


How To TEACH A SELECTION 


Suppose you are planning to teach the first selection — 
“My Shadow.”’ If it is the first reading the class has under- 
taken the first two lines will be sufficient for a lesson. It 
will be necessary to prepare the following material: 


1 Two oak tag cards for each pupil, about 83 x 11”, on 
which the whole poem is printed together with the words. 
One card is for the pupil to keep to read from, the other is 
to be cut into words for building the lines or poem at the 
seat. 

2 Prepare twelve flash cards, as before mentioned, one 
for each word in the two lines. 

3 Print the selection with the words on a sheet 2 ft. 
x 3 ft. and hang in a convenient place in the room. It is 
found very convenient to hang this near one end of the 
front blackboard, where you can group the first grade 
pupils before it conveniently. 

4 Secure or draw on the board one or more pictures to 
illustrate the lines. 

5 Learn the selection. Know it thoroughly. 

6 Prepare a pleasant story with which to introduce the 
selection to the class. 


Tue METHOD, OR ACTUALLY TEACHING 


Group your class before the chart. Place the smaller 
pupils in the center and in front where they can see and hear 
well. Secure the attention of the class and tell the story 
you have planned for “My Shadow.” The story may well 
use some of the words of the selection. The story should be 
interesting, ¢. g.: “Once upon a time there was a little boy. 
When he went out into the sunshine, or when he went to bed, 
something kept following him,” etc. The class may then 
be asked to look at the pictures and be encouraged to talk. 
Then say to the class — “This is a story about that boy 
who had a shadow. I will read it to you.” Take a pointer 
and point to each word as you read. Require each pupil 
to watch the pointer. Read whole selection. Then ask 
questions about it. Show the pictures again and connect 
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with the proper lines. Read again. Read first two lines 
over and over, pointing to each word. Finally, ask, “ Who 
can say the first two lines?” Then, “Who can say the 
first line as I point to the words?” Then ask who can take 
the pointer and say the first line pointing to each word. 
Ask for the second in the same way. Finally, “Who can 
read both lines?” Who can find shadow? Who can find 
have? Then print shadow two or three times on the board 
beside the chart. Print have in the same manner, and ask 
the children to name them. If they have difficulty, refer 
to the lines on the chart. Finally print all the words of 
two lines on the board beside the chart and ask the pupils 
to name them. This they can do by finding them in the 
lines they have memorized on the chart. Soon each pupil 
can identify each of the twelve words. Then use the flash 
cards. Then send the pupils to their seats to build the 
two lines from the cut-up card. The above is the method 
of teaching. All that is mentioned is not always accom- 
plished in the first lesson, but after a few lessons the work 
moves forward rapidly and easily. 

Variations of drill from the chart. 

The teacher who fails to drill daily on all new and review 
words will not succeed with her class. As the pupils pro- 
gress many forms of drill may be used, e.g.: “Mary, read 
the first line.” Mary takes the pointer arid points to each 
word as she reads. “Frank, read the third line.” “John, 
find the line that says, ‘Is more than I can see.’” “Willie, 
read the line that has heels in it.” For drill work on the 
words use all the common devices and games, but drill, 
drill, drill daily on all words passed over until the pupils 
can identify, point out and pronounce them at the rate 
of about one hundred words per minute. 


VARIATIONS 


Make new sentences on the board, using the words of the 
selections, e¢.g.: 


My shadow goes to bed. 
I can see my shadow. 
My shadow is very like me. 


Be sure the children understand the meaning of each se- 
lection. Pupils, at their seats, finally become able to 
build original sentences from the selections. Pupils should 
be asked to read all sentences they build at their seats or 
they may lose interest in building. 

Teachers may and should connect phonics with the work 
in reading. Children should know their letters by the 
middle of the year and begin to learn to spell the more 
simple words orally and in writing from dictation. 

Teachers usually give Grade One at least two periods per 
day of reading, one for phonics, and the last period of the 
day for review word drill. By last period of the day is 
meant the last period for Grade One in connection with their 
reading work. 

All the language work of the pupils centers about the 
selections. Almost from the first the pupils begin to 
write, that is, to copy the words as seat work. No 
printing on the part of the pupils is allowed. 

One principle in this method of teaching reading is this: 
Nothing is too difficult for the child to read which would be 
interesting to him if told and the words of which are in the 
main understood. The acceptance of this principle makes 
it possible to have all the reading matter presented to chil- 
dren of real literary value and merit. They are not only 
learning to read, but are reading something with meaning 
and something that may be remembered. 


SEAT WorK SUGGESTIONS 


Pupils may build the selections by lines, by phrases, by 
words and by letters. They may work review selections 
very often. 

The teacher would do well to keep the words for each 
selection in an envelope or box for each pupil. 
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I SEPTEMBER Ill 
th =e yen Once I Saw A ‘Littte Birp 
ave a little shadow ‘ , 
That goes in and out with me, Once I oe * Fa bird 
And what can be the use of him Come Op, Sp» hop; « 
Is more than I can see. So I cried, “Little bird, * 
He is very, very like me, Will you stop, stop, stop? 
From the heels up to the head, 
And I see him jump before me And was going to the window 
When I jump into my bed. To say, “How do you do?” 
— R. L Stevenson But he shook his little tail, 
A head little that And far away he flew. 
and heels me the 
be him more to away flew shook 
bed I my up bird his so 
befo-e in of use but hop stop 
can into out very come how tail 
from is see what cried once was 
goes jump shadow when do saw will 
have like than with far say window 
he 
IV OCTOBER VII 
A LittLe Brirpre THE Kip AND THE WOLF 
What does little birdie say, A little kid stood on the roof of a 
In her nest at peep of day? house. 
“Let me fly,” says little birdie, As he looked down he saw a wolf 
“Mother, let me fly away.” passing by. 
“Oho!” he cried, “who cares for the 
“Birdie, rest a little longer, wolf!” 
Till the little wings are stronger.” The wolf smiled and said, “It is the 
So she rests a little longer, roof that makes you so brave, my fine 
Then she flies away. fellow. If you were in the fields, how 
— Tennyson you would run!” — sop’s Fables 
are longer says brave kid roof 
birdie mother she cares looked run 
flies nest stronger fellow makes smiled 
fly peep then fields Oho stood 
her rest till fine passing wolf 
let rests wings house would 
VIII NOVEMBER xX 
THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LitTLeE STAR 
ino =o Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
’ _— baci How I wonder what you are, 
a po — called the latter “Little Prig. Up above the world so high, 
“You are doubtless very big; Like a diamond in the sky. 
But all sorts of things and weather 4 . 
Must be taken in together, When the glorious sun is set, 
To make up a year When the grass with dew is wet, 
And a sphere. Then you show your little light, 
And I think it no disgrace Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 
To occupy my place. 
¥ou wen getshineh art pol Rp Rean g Byte 5 
’ often through my curtains peep; 
And not half so spry. For you never shut your eye 
rip not deny youmake = Till the sun is in the sky. 
very pretty squirrel track; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; ; . 
If I cannot carry forests on my back As your bright and tiny spark 
Neither can you crack a nut.”— Emerson Lights the traveler in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
as forests must sphere Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
back former neither spry ; 
big had nut squirrel 
Bun half occupy taken above high star 
called if place talents bright keep tiny 
carry Pil prig think curtains know though 
crack I’m put together dark lights through 
deny large quarrel track dew never traveler 
differ latter replied weather diamond often twinkle 
disgrace make small well eye set wet 
doubtless mountain sorts wisely glorious shut wonder 
year grass spark your 
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The Wish Bone 


Here is the Wish Bone from our feast, 
I’m sure you can’t mistake it; 
My only wish that you were near 
Enough to help me break it!— A. E. A. 








Fourth Grade Arithmetic 


Tont R. WENDELBURG 


E all find that concrete facts appeal much more 
strongly to our pupils than abstract ones. 
I found the following little contrivances of very 
great assistance in teaching the first rudiments 
of fractions; and in teaching my pupils to reason. 
In preceding lessons we had drilled on problems like the 
following: 


If one apple costs 3 cents, what will 7 apples cost? 

If one yard of calico costs 8 cents, what will 12 yds. 
cost? etc. 

Also: 


If 6 yds. of gingham cost 54 cents, what will 1 yd. cost? 

If 8 papers of pins cost 40 cents, what will 1 paper cost? etc. 

Then came the problems involving two steps of reasoning: 

If 8 yds. of gingham cost 64 cents, what will 9 yds. cost? 
12? 7? 4? ete. 

Then I put on the board a price list of articles, somewhat 
like this 


Pearl buttons, 4 to 12 cents a dozen. 
Paper of pins, 4 to 9 cents. 

Paper of needles, 4 to 10 cents. 
Ribbons, 3 to 15 cents a yard. 
Gingham, 6 to 15 cents a yard. 
Calico, 4 to 9 cents a yard. 
Matches, 4 to 6 cents a box. 
Wafers, 5 and 10 cents a box, etc. 


We had much oral drill on such problems as quoted. I 
allowed the children, in our weekly tests, to make up their 
own problems from the prices quoted in the table, and we 
illustrated our problems along the left-hand margin, putting 
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opposite the problem a button, or a pin, or needle; a small 
sample of gingham, calico, or ribbon; or, in case of the 
wafers, one of the paper advertising slips that are, nowa- 
days, enclosed in the inner-seal package. 

I will subjoin a typical paper of this sort: 


I 
If 6 yds. of calico cost 48 cents, what will 8 yds. 
Semple. cost? 
calico If 6 yds. of calico cost 48 cents, 1 yd. will cost 
$ of 48 cents = 8 cents. 
8 yds. will cost 8 X 8 cents = 64 cents. 
I 
If 7 boxes of chocolate wafers cost 70 cents, 
Advertise- what will 12 boxes cost? 
chocolate If 7 boxes of chocolate wafers cost 70 cents, 
wares 1 box will cost + of 70 cents = 10 cents. 
12 boxes will cost 12 X 10 cents = $1.20. 
III 
If 9 papers of sewing needles cost 54 cents, what 
1needle will 11 papers cost? 
If 9 papers of sewing needles cost 54 cents, 1 
paper costs } of 54 cents = 6 cents. 
11 papers will cost 11 X 6 cents = 66 cents. 
IV 
If 5 boxes of matches cost 20 cents, what will 
| burnt 14 boxes cost? 


If 5 boxes of matches cost 20 cents, 1 box costs 
+ of 20 cents = 4 cents. 
14 boxes will cost 14 K 4 cents = 56 cents. 


I 


Mary bought 6 yds. of ribbon for 72 cents. 
What will 9 yds. cost? 

If Mary paid 72 cents for 6 yds. of ribbon, 1 yd. 
costs } of 72 cents = 12 cents. 

9 yds. will cost 9 X 12 cents = $1.08. 


“a 


ribbon 


II 


The lace for Jane’s dress cost 63 cents; there 
were 9 yds. of it. How much will 12 yds. cost? 

If 9 yds. of lace cost 63 cents, 1 yd. costs 4 of 
63 cents = 7 cents. 

12 yds. will cost 12 X 7 cents = 84 cents. 


oo ~ 
lace 


It 


If 7 papers of buttons cost 42 cents, what will 
One button Q papers cost? 
If 7 papers of buttons cost 42 cents, 1 paper 
will cost + of 42 cents = 6 cents. 
9 papers will cost 9 X 6 cents = 54 cents. 


IV 
If 12 yds. of gingham cost $1.32, what will 8 
Sample —_-yds. cost? 
gingham If 12 yds. of gingham cost $1.32, 1 yd. costs 


jz of $1.32 = 11 cents. 
8 yds. will cost 8 X 11 cents = 88 cents. 


If you doubt that the children enjoy this “game” or 
that it will help you materially in teaching them to reason 
out things, I advise you to fry it. 

You will find that “6 yds. of ribbon or lace or gingham” 
means much more to them than “6 yds.”” You will also 
find that the girls will choose for their problems the lace, 
ribbons, buttons, etc., and the boys, the matches, wafers, 
and “sich.” I haven’t found a boy yet who was fond 
of sewing on a buiton (to his paper, of course). 
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Seat Work in Connection with 
Number 


Emma G. OLMSTEAD 
Emma B. GRANT 


1 Lay pegs in rows in numerical order. Always group 
in 2’s or 3’s, as: 


1 

11 

12-1 

11 11 ete. 


2 Put figures on the board in irregular order, as: 


3 
1 
2 
5 
4 


Pupils lay the sticks as figures indicate. 
3 Lay sticks in 2’s and 3’s, 4’s, etc. 
4 Lay corn by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, etc., and call it soldiers 
marching. 
5 Make large figures on the desk with pegs or corn. 


e sm yet 
$ . o of / 
: | ae Me - Hi 


6 Lay the Roman numerals of the clock face with 
sticks. 

7 Draw lines of different lengths without ruler and 
correct by drawing again with the ruler. 

8 Draw squares and oblongs as indicated on the board. 
Draw a two-inch square. Draw an oblong 1 inch by 3 
inches. 

9 Give 1-inch squares of cardboard; lay squares and 
oblongs of various sizes on the desk. Find out how many 
l-inch squares in each one. 

10 Make a checkerboard Rule: a 6 by 9 piece of paper 
in 1-inch squares — color every other square, 








11 Rule a 6x9 paper diagonally. Use 1-inch measure 
ments. 

12 Divide an 8 x 12 paper into 2-inch squares. Connec 
the corners. Color for various designs. 

13 Using some of the Speer geometrical forms, make 
up examples, as: 





A B c 


























QAw> 
iu tl 
vv 


B+C=? 

14 Make a ruler from stiff pasteboard. Put on 1 inch 
and 4 inch markings. Second or third grade put on } inch 
markings. 

15 Each written paper handed in by the pupil shoul! 
havea margin Teach the pupil to make a one-inch margi’ 
and to rule paper —if the tablet is of unruled paper - 
making lines one inch apart. 

16 On a 9 x 12” paper make 1-inch squares and put 
in figures for the daily calendar. Children make illustra- 
tions suitable for the month. 

17 Using a paper about 3 x 6”, measure 1” for fringing 
and 1” more for a border. Put in a design. This makes 
a little towel. 

18 Use the same idea with a square of paper to make « 
handkerchief or table cover — omit fringing. 

19 Put some examples on the board as: 


7 
be = 
7 5 


Pupils must write problems about each. 
20 Put the problems on the board. The pupils must 
make the examples as: 


A boy had 10 cents 10 
He spent 5 cents —&§ 
He had ? cents left 5 






co 
et 


gl 
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21 Measure and cut 1-inch and 3-inch strips for mat 
weaving. 

22 Measure and cut for the mats. 

23 Make a box by folding a square of paper into 16 
squares. Make up examples about 16 from it, as: 
































24 Make a 2-inch cube, a 3-inch cube, with 1-inch 
cubes. 

25 Draw a 1-inch square, cut and test accuracy with a 
correct square. Do this till you get one just right. 

26 Make pictures of 5 things you see, 7 things you eat, 
etc. 

27 Count by 2’s by grouping pictures, as 2 umbrellas, 2 
gloves, etc. 

28 Trace circles and write by two’s, as: 


Q@oOO® 


29 Draw pictures of 6 things that come in pairs, as: 
gloves, shoes, etc. 

30 Draw 6 things in the kitchen. 

31 Draw 5 things in the bedroom. 

32 Draw 3 toys, 4 fruits, 2 flowers. 

33 Draw clock faces. Put in time to go to school, time 
when school closes, etc. 


OO® 


34 Write all the things you can buy with 1 cent. 
35 Make combinations with toy money. Write down 
what you found out, as: 


5 cents + 5 cents = a dime 
A quarter = 5 nickels 


36 Pupils draw around fingers of both hands — color 
brown for gloves. Number each finger. 

37 Write the names of 2 animals that growl, 2 that 
scratch, 2 that have long tails, 3 that have hair, etc. 

38 Begin with 0 and see how far you can write in 15 
minutes. 

For first or second grade, the papers should be ruled 
in squares. The pupils draw the 1-inch squares themselves. 
Use this order, as: 
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4119 129 


39 Make dominoes of all kinds. 
to draw around as: 














Use cardboard pattern 











=? | 122 






































Use lines in circles for funny faces, as: 


=? 


Picture number work. Use cardboard patterns, as: 


+ 2 
4+ } 
Write the odd numbers to 91. 


° 
Write the even numbers to 100. 
Pile up 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, etc., to a given number, as: 












































2 
2 
2 2 


to 16 


Jt bo th te 


45 Put in the missing number, as: 
? ? ? 3 
3 3 ? ? 
6 7 9 8 
46 Make dominoes with cardboard patterns and have 
pupils put in examples, as: 


z 
© m 2 or ise 
* 14 ee 


47 Teacher puts on the board, 10 +3 = 13. 
arranges it on his paper this way: 








Z 
Z 


The pupil 
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48 





¥ 


// 


é 
Zz 


2 








“f 
7 

















7 
4#\2\2 
? ? 


49 Pupils make a large domino, using 6 x 9’ paper 
and use ruler for measuring, as: 





ea 




















IX sabe 
a 














51 Have a grocery, meat, or stationery bill. Tell how 
much it is: 







1 loaf bread 05 
2 boxes matches _ 10 
“5 





52 Punch holes for dots in domino cards: 































Have the same combination cut in two pieces, as: 

















The pupil must put the small pieces together to match 
the large dominoes, as: 
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54 Have pupils measure and cut up strips of paper 1 
x 6”, 1 x 5’, down to 1x1”. Lay im order on the desk 
and use for combinations. When the teacher says 4 and 
2, the “2” strip is put on top of the “4” strip, and the pupil 
sees the “6” strip at once. 









































ae Uo 


55 Draw pairs of gloves, shoes, 4 wheels, 4 horse shoes, 
etc., to give idea of grouping in numbers. 














a 

° * gra 

Second Grade Phonics out 
III Th 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


AVE children know the following: The vowels are 
a, e, i, 0, u. All the other letters are consonants. 
The alphabet in order. 


H 


a with a bar over it is a long — cane. 

4 with a curve over it is a short — can. 
é with a bar over it is e long — béat. 

é with a curve over it is e short — bét. 

i with a bar over it is i long — bite. 

{ with a curve over it is i short — bit. 

6 with a bar over it is o long — rdde. 

6 with a curve over it is o short — réd. 
ii with a bar over it is u long — tine. 

ii with a curve over it is u short — siing. 


(Instead of bar and curve, use the terms macron and breve, 
if you prefer.) 


4 with two dots over it is Italian a — arm. 

a with two dots under it is broad a — paw. 

A letter that is not sounded is silent — mane — silent e: 
talk — silent 1; rock —silent k. 


The following is very important, and children should 
know it so well that they will never forget it. Write it on 
the board in color so they’ll be sure to see it: 

In sounding a word the letters are sometimes omitted. 

In spelling a word we must use every letter. 


Give a purely phonic spelling lesson at least once a week. 
At first the children will spell easy words; after a little 
practice they will strive to see who can pronounce and spell 
the longest word. 

Ex. Write on the board, show a card or pronounce “dy.” 

First child “May, m-a-y, may.” 

Second child “Play, p-l-a-y, play.” 

Third child “To-day, t-o-, to, d-a-y, day, to-day.” 

Third Child “Crayon, c-r-a-y, 0-n, crayon.” 

Also give written spelling. Pronounce a phonogram, and 
be sure every child spells it correctly, then have them write 
as many words as they can, in a stated time, and see who 
has the longest list. 
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This makes excellent seat work for a school of several 
grades. Have several lists of phonograms and pass them 
out. The children will busy themselves writing a long list of 
words, or if you have letter cards they may spell with those. 
This makes a “busy work” that amounts to something. 


New Sounpbs 
a with one dot over it is short Italian a. 


af ter dance 
ask draft 
bas ket ' fast 
branch glance 
brass grasp 
chance grass 
class lass 


laugh 
launch 
laun dry 
mask 
mas ter 
pass 
plas ter 


4 with a circumflex over it is circumflex a. 


air fare 

bare hair 
barefoot hare 

bear hard ware 
be ware pair 

care pare 

dare par ent 
fair pear 

fair y pre pare 


share 
stair 
stair way 
stare 
scare 
swear 
tare 

tear 

wear 


a with an inverted curve under it is obscure a. 


a bout 

a bove 

a cad e my 
a cross 

a dopt ed 
a Zain 

a gree 

a ground 


a head 

a larm 

a like -~» 
alive — 

a long 

a rith me tic 
a wake 

cat er pil lar 


a with a bar through it is like short e. 


a gain 
any 


man y 

said 

a with one dot under it is like short o. 
wam pum 


wand 
wan der 


col lar 

con so nants 
dol lar 

mam ma 

pa pa 

pop lar 
schol ar 

su gar 


says 


a with a bar under it is like long e. 


quay 


Add to the a’s on your chart: 
4 dance 
across 
share 


Add to equivalent sounds: 


long a. 
long a. 
short e. 
short o. 
long e. 


ay 
al 


eal 


THREE BEars* 


Tell story and have pictures to illustrate if possible. 
Write words on board and children pronounce and 


use in sentences: 


woods house 
father porridge 
ate hot 
flowers sat 

big, big bowl girl table 
bottom middle-sized bear cold 
girl baby bear peeped 
win dow golden hair 
sleepy home 
growled wee, wee bed 
big, big bear hot 

wee, wee chair _ lying 

hard wee, wee bowl 
middle-sized bed soft 

ran big, big bed 
sleep ing piped 


three bears 
mother 

big, big chair 
broke 


kitchen 
stairs 


tired 


jumped 
big, big bed 
moth er 


For board sight reading. No drill on words: 


“Said Little. Chicken Buff, 
With a sad little cry, 
‘I wish I could find 
A good fat fly.’ 


Said little Chicken Puff, 
With a sharp little squeal, 
‘I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal.’ 


Said Little Chicken Muff, 
Looking all forlorn, 

‘I wish I could find 
A few grains of corn.’ 


Said Little Chicken Fluff, 
As he sat all snug, 

‘I wish I could find 
A nice little bug.’ 


Said Little Chicken Huff, 
Standing all alone, 

*I wish I could find 
A little round stone.’ 


Called the little Red Hen, f 
From the green garden patch, 
‘If you want any dinner 
You must scratch, scratch, scratch.’” 


middle-sized bowl 


wee, wee chair 
middle-sized chair 


The above is very good for dramatization. 


wal low was *See October, 1914, issue for pictures 
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An Indian Doll Home 


Mary B. Gruss 
(Book rights reserved) 


HE construction and furnishing of a doll-house has 
proved to be one of the most successful of community 
problems for the elementary school. 

A Hoosier teacher, confronted with the puzzling 
task of furnishing work for a room where the pupils repre- 
sented the first four grades, decided to use the old-time 
Indian home as the subject for the year’s industrial work. 

She was fortunate enough to possess a very large sand- 
table. Upon the wall back of it she pasted a wide strip 
of light gray-blue wall-paper. A simple landscape was 
worked out with colored crayons upon this paper. The 
effect of this background is shown in the first illustration, 
where the canoe, one of the wigwams, a rug, pottery, 
baskets and Indian dolls appear in the foreground. 

Third grade pupils made the corn-husk dolls according 
to the directions previously given. Several small dolls 
were made to represent the children of the tribe and a tiny 
papoose was placed in a cradle. 

The cradle was constructed by bending the ends of a 
wet, pliable reed together and fastening. ‘Then a cord was 
tied around this reed ring to shape it into an oval. When it 
was thoroughly dry the cord was removed and the lower 


Corn Husk Indian Dolls on Snow Shoes 


portion of the oval was covered with a piece of thin leather 
or part of an old kid glove. The leather was laced to- 
gether in the front with a heavy thread. Figures A and 
B give the appearance of the cradle. 

The fourth grade girls dressed the dolls and made the 
baskets. 

Number 0 reed, with very fine threads of raffia, was used 
for the small sewed baskets, which are shown in Illus. III. 
The “Figure 8” stitch was used for one basket, but the 
others were made with the “Lazy Squaw” stitch. The top 
diameter of these baskets is about 14 inches and their height 
varies from } to ? of an inch. 

The boys of the fourth grade made the small bows of 
reed and leather quivers filled with tiny feather-tipped 
arrows. These boys also collected a great quantity of 
material for the work. 

An effort was made to keep all of the objects on approxi- 
mately the same scale as the dolls. 

The first grade children made the three wigwams of 
brown denim. Fig. C shows the structure and gives the 
dimensions of the tepee made in sections. These sections 
were sewed together by the “overhanding” stitch with 
bright-colored wools. Fig. D gives the pattern for the 
one-piece wigwam. The children worked out many pre- 








Corn Husk Dolls Before Their Tepee 
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liminary patterns with newspaper and wrapping paper. 
The best patterns were used for cutting the cloth. Various 
Indian symbols were painted upon the wigwams before 
they were stretched in place upon the supporting sticks. 
These sticks were tied together near the top before they 
were spread out. 

Fig. E pictures the real Indian bowls and water-bottles 
that were brought to school and studied as models for the 
utensils modeled in clay by all of the pupils. 

The second and third grade pupils designed and wove 
the rugs and blankets. First, they drew full-sized patterns 
upon the squared or blocked paper with colored crayons. 
Fig. F shows three of their designs reduced. 

The majority of the class used stripes in various arrange- 
ments, when they wove their rugs, but a few were able to 
weave simple, conventional designs. The one shown above 
the baskets in Illus. ITI was especially pleasing. It was made 
of dull red and white wools; the size, 5 inches by 9 inches. 

A few of the children had the adjustable looms, which 
may be purchased from any of the kindergarten supply 
houses, but the majority of the rugs were made on the 
small pasteboard looms. Hat pins were inserted at each 
side to prevent the warp from being drawn in at the side 
by the weaving. Carpet “chain” or carpet warp was used 
for the lengthwise threads, and yarns or wools for the 
woof or filling. 

The design was woven at one end of the rug, then dupli- 
cated at the other end, and last the space between was filled 
with the weaving. 
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Details for the making and using of the cardboard looms 
may be found in almost any elementary art or manual 
training books or in back numbers of primary educational 
magazines. Directions for using the adjustable looms will 
be furnished by the sellers. 

The ends of a piece of fine reed were fastened together with 
thread. Then it was wrapped and the large space covered 
with raffia to form a snowshoe. Fine strands of skin ob- 
tained from an old glove were used to attach the shoe to the 
foot. A pair of these snowshoes appear in Illus. I. 

In front of one of the wigwams sticks were arranged for the 
campfire. Theclay utensils were arranged near by, while on 
a small flat stone were three tiny fish modeled in clay. 

As supplementary reading for this industrial work the 
pupils will enjoy portions of “Hiawatha”; “Fox’s Indian 
Primer”; “Stories of the Red Children,” by Mara Pratt; 
Swartz’s “Five Little Strangers’; Nixon-Roulet’s “In- 
dian Folk Tales”; “Wigwam Stories,” by Mary Catherine 
Judd; “Docus, the Indian Boy,” by Geneva S. Snedden. 
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Rug Designs for an Indian Doll House Drawn on Squared Paper 
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For their language and art lessons these children wrote 
and illustrated papers about the Indians. They used 
water colors, crayons, and cuttings for their illustrations. 


Rug and Baskets and Pottery Made for the Indian Doll House 


The Store of the Make-Believe 
People 


Giapys VAN VLEET, Author of “The Home of the Make- 
Believe People” 

HE Make-Believe People had gone on a vacation. 
Unlike Really Truly People, they had not closed 
their home. Indeed, no, they had taken it with 
them. The house and the garden, even the ducks 

and the dogs, had gone to another school so that they might 

have a well-earned rest, while others gathered around them 
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to admire. In fact, they were among those present at 
the Exhibit and, while the Second Reader class felt dul; 
honored and the word “Exhibit” had a great and mysteri 
ous sound when spoken in awestricken tones and with a 
persistent lisp, it gave one a very queer, lost feeling t: 
come marching gaily up the hall in eager anticipation o 
seeing one’s favorite doggie in his usual haunt, only t: 
find by the open door just a pile of messy sand that wa: 
of no use whatever. 

For a while the little people fingered this sand idly an: 
sifted it aimlessly as they sauntered by on the way to their 
seats. Very soon even this desultory pleasure lost it 
attractiveness and they plodded along with a hopeless ai 
of resigning to the inevitable until one day, during a lesso: 
in phonics, a wistful voice inquired, “Do you ’spose they’r 
being treated right?” No reason for asking who “they 
might be. Another irrelevant question followed rapidly 
“Do you think they’re getting anything to eat?” 

The noon hour was near. The mention of eating calle: 
up innumerable possibilities and perhaps these very ‘possi 
bilities helped the Second Reader class to realize that th: 
Make-Believe People never had had anything to eat an 
that they must be very, very hungry. Such a conditior 
was appalling. It should not be tolerated for one da) 
longer. The Make-Believe People, upon their return fron 
the Exhibit, should find a store of their own ready an: 
waiting for them. 

That afternoon three large wooden boxes, one paper dol! 
two paper automobiles, six china dishes and several samp! 
packages of groceries made their appearance on the sand 
table. 

The child mind has no system of its own. It is one vas 
impulse. Enthusiasm is its spur; instantaneous accom- 
plishment its goal. 

All the miscellaneous contributions, except the boxe:, 
were safely stored away until future need and the children 
were then free to begin a discussion about the building 
of their own homes and of the stores in the business section 
of the city. From this discussion they soon learned that 
they must be masons and carpenters before they could bi - 
come decorators and furnishers. They finally decided upon 
the following arrangement for their store: 
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The construction of the 
building. 

The covering for this 
frame. 





The show windows. 
The street and sidewalk. 
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The interior. 
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a Finishing. 
b Furnishing. 
c Stock. 


Unlike real buildings, the con- 
struction was the simplest un- 
dertaking. The three large’ 
boxes were placed one above 
the other, the openings facing 
outward, and were securely 
nailed together. The frame 
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was now ready for the cement 
on the exterior, and this was 
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merely a covering of light brown 
paper securely fastened with 
paste. 

Later experience has taught 
that a far more realistic finish 
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may be obtained by covering 
the wood with an imitation 
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pebble dash which resembles 
concrete orcement. The boxes 
are painted white or buff and 
while this paint is still wet, 
crushed white rock or coarse 
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sand is thrown uponit. When 
the whole is thoroughly dry, 
the paint is again put on and 
the rock or sand added. After 
about three coats of this the 
exterior will look as if it were 
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cement. 
Imitation windows were 
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mounted upon the second and 
third stories. White paper to 
represent glass with squares 
marked by crayola for the 
dividing lines made these. 

The show window on the 
ground floor was constructed 











by using three materials. The 
foundation was of very stiff 
cardboard. On top of this were glued, not pasted, four 
panes of glass, which had previously been cut in the correct 
size. The school paste was found to be too light to hold 
this weight and the glue used for mending broken crockery 
had to be procured. As soon as this had dried, a piece of 
tan mounting paper, cut after the cardboard pattern, was 
glued on top of the glass. In this way the cardboard and 
mounting paper held the heavy panes firmly between them. 
The show window was now ready to put in place. 

The cardboard. was turned toward the inside, leaving 
the paper like the exterior of the store on the outside. 
The flap on the front was turned in and glued firmly to the 
side of the wooden box, but the flap on the opposite end 
was turned out, so that tiny people, standing at the 
back of the sand-table, might pull that window section 
out, reach in, remove the contents of the window, deco- 
rate it as they chose and close it again. In other words, 
that rear section acted as a large door to be opened and 
shut at will, with the flap acting as an old-fashioned latch- 
. string. 

The street was of the smooth sand, and the sidewalk, of 
stiff paper wide enough to make quite a grand promenade 
for the crowd of longed-for customers, was fitted across the 
front and down the side of the store, past the show window. 
The builders had wisely decided that a corner lot was the 
most advantageous for a large firm. At the intersection of 
these two streets was placed a sign post on which was 


The Store of the Make-Believe People 


printed the names of the thoroughfares so that out of town 
people might easily find their way. 

Now all was ready for the most important part of all, 
the completion of the store. 

The ground floor fixtures were made first. This was 
to be the grocery department, and from observing the 
downtown stores, the little people had learned that there 
were no rugs or carpets on the floors of the fruit and grocery 
sections. So plain paper was fitted to the floor space. 
The counters for the display of goods and the stools for the 
accommodation of customers were next considered. The 
counters were made like the ordinary primary table. 
The six best ones were selected. Two of these were pasted 
together and the third was fastened to the end of these at 
a right angle. The remaining three were fastened the 
same way. This made two “L-shaped counters across 
the rear of the store and down each side. This left a large 
space in the center with an aisle going through to the back. 
The seats were made from the nine square pattern, and were 
not only provided for the customers before the counters, 
but for the clerks behind them, as well. 

Where is the child who has not watched with fascinated 
eyes the wonderful journeys to and fro that the cash bas- 
kets make in nearly every grocery store? To make these 
was an easy matter. 

The baskets were just little oblong boxes with. handles. 
Next, garden staples were requested, the small ones that 











hold up the garden vines. When these came, they were 
driven into the ceiling just above the counters. Fine 
thread for wires was passed through them. Thread was 
tied to the handle of each basket and this was fastened 
to the wire above. In this way the cash baskets were 
run from one place to another. 

~- On the wall space, above the counters, were shelves to 
hold cans and packages. These were cut according to the 
pattern and fitted into the corners, continuing around the 
three sides of the wall. 

The stock began to arrive in such overwhelming quanti- 
ties that it was decided to furnish the first floor before even 
thinking of t'ie others. As there are many firms which 
send out diminutive packages, there was a large assortment 
from which to make a selection. It took time for some en- 
thusiasts to realize that a six-inch package was decidedly 
out of place in a toy store, but at last the very tiniest boxes 
were placed upon the shelves and counters. 

Flour proved to be a great favorite, and many a tiny 
white sack was sewed at home, painstakingly and uncer- 
tainly marked “F-l-o-u-r,” filled up with real flour from 
mother’s bin and triumphantly borne to the’ class- 
room. Making flour sacks became a mania. The 
table was deluged with them. ‘They became as thick 
as the rats of Hamelin. The situation became critical 
when a small genius appeared with a wonderful new 
discovery. 

For some time the packages seemed to have acquired 
an annoying habit of dropping from their shelf if any small 
person leaned a wee bit too heavily upon the edge of the 
table. A few “Don’ts” would have served as a complete 
damper to that small person’s ardor, and it became apparent 
that the correction must be applied to the package, not 
the child. By a stroke of good fortune the solution to 
the difficulty came unexpectedly. A small and mysterious 
bundle found its way to the sand-table. When opened it 
was discovered to contain numerous tiny rolls of paper. 
The little one who brought them had industriously searched 
through old magazines, cutting the little reproductions, 
pictures and trade-marks from the various advertisements, 
and had pasted each one upon a little strip of white paper. 
This strip, when its two edges were pasted tcgether, made a 
cylinder upon the outside of which the picture showed. 
The whole was a splendid imitation of a real can and, not 
being burdened by any contents to make it top heavy, it 
clung tenaciously to its appointed place. 

From their little playthings at home the children brought 
papier mfché plates with fruits, puddings or shell-fish 
upon them, and when an interested mother sent a box of the 
tiniest imaginable loaves of bread and rolls, the grocery 
department seemed as complete as the Second Reader 
Class could make it, and they took up the furnishing of the 
second story. 

During this time the children had been weaving the oblong 
rafha mats with the solid ¢olor foundation with contrasting 
border strips. These were finished and the best selected. 
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‘hese made a splendid finish when tacked to the walls, 
making a solid border that easily passed for wood 
work. Others were used for rugs in this, the millinery 
department. 

Mirror, show case and hat stands were needed. The 
mirror was found in a dark corner of the store-room, the 
show-case was made from an old candy box which had long 
ago lost its contents and its cover. An oblong hole was 
cut in this and, when glass was glued in, the case stood ready 
to receive the goods. The stands were sticks fitted into 
small blocks of wood and use was also made of some paper 
files that had, up to this time, done most excellent service 
upon a certain big person’s desk. The seats for customers 
were the same as those on the first floor. 

And now, came the hats! Such creations had never been 
seen before. The round raffia mats were twisted into every 
conceivable shape. One, hurriedly snatched from its 
protecting disc, seemed quite hopeless until the loops and 
loose strips were drawn up over the brim toward the crown. 
The result was a delight to behold. Another still smaller 
disc, when twisted a little, made a pretty bonnet for any 
little girl whose mamma might like to buy it for her. Henny 
Penny and Cocky Locky gave most of the trimmings, and 
bows of raffia and ribbon made up the rest. 

Because one of the newly opened downtown stores had a 
most delightful open-air tea room, one was added to the 
Make-Believe People’s store. It connected with the 
millinery department, so that milady after a tiresome after- 
noon of trying on hats, might find refreshment near by. 
It had a pergola roof overhung with vines and flowers. 
The little tables were always set with dainty china, little 
paper napkins and “cut out” silverware. 

The third floor contained the toy department and art 
gallery. The toys were the very tiny ones brought from 
home and also those that had been made during drawing 
lessons. These had been a delightful subject, but, of course, 
regular drawings had been quite large, so from these the 
little people drew baby toys, cut them out and placed little 
stands upon them to make them stand upright. 

Spring had brought many lovely flowers which had been 
drawn singly and in bowls. They now made a pretty ex- 
hibit mounted as they were on paper mats to form little 
panels. Some of these were made into attractive folding 
screens, each having three sections with different flower 
panels. 

The store now stood ready. Clerks came to serve the 
public; a floorwalker, too, came; a little maid arrived in the 
tea garden, and on the street a traffic officer was stationed 
to control the recklessly speeding automobiles that con- 
stantly poured forth their crowds of customers at the open 
doors of Our Own Store. 

This is the result of an interrupted lesson in phonetic 
work. It may be that that lesson finished and mastered 
(how seldom the two walk hand in hand) would have been 
of far greater benefit t6"the Second”’Reader Class. 

I really do not know. Do you? 
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Hiawatha Posters 
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RECEDING the study of the Pilgrims the children 

Pp are taught the habits and customs of the Indians. 
Selections from Hiawatha’s Childhood are intro- 
duced and some committed to memory. 

The first poster illustrates Hiawatha among the beasts 
and birds of the forest. (Lines 144 to 150; 151 to 158.) 
The sky and water are made of blue paper, the foreground 
of brown. The trees in the rear of the poster are cut from 
green paper or colored with colored crayons. A rainbow 
(lines 127 to 135) is painted behind and above the trees, 
with a reflection of it to the right. Here the color lessons 
may be introduced. 

The tree trunks are torn out of brown paper and shaded 
with dark brown crayon. The flowers and plants in the 
foreground are colored with crayons. At this time of the 
year, the birds are leaving for the south. As they emigrate 
they can be studied, and painted and mounted in place on 
the poster. Hiawatha is the central figure in this poster. 
He is mounted just behind the trees in the foreground and 
is preparing to shoot the deer which stands alert farther 
up the brook. (Lines 210 to 222.) 

A Hiawatha book should be made in connection with 
this poster. After a lesson on birds and selecting the best 
ones for the poster, have each child mount the birds they 
have made on the first page of this book. Paint a sky pic- 
ture with a rainbow for the next page. On another page 
mount Iagoo and Nokomis (lines 159 to 172) sitting by 
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the campfire talking. Paint a blue sky with a lake and 
ground or grass in the foreground. ‘Tear some trees of 
green paper or paint these with water colors. or crayons. 
In and near the water mount the leaves and water lilies; 
mount the rabbits, the squirrels and deer among the 
trees. 

Hiawatha with bow (lines 210 to 222), which Iagoo had 
given him ready to shoot the deer near the brook, is mounted 
on the last page. 

The second poster is a night scene depicting Nokomis 
teaching Hiawatha the secrets of the night (lines 86 to 97); 
the moon with its. shadows (lines 117 to 126), the stars, 
the comet, northern lights, milky way (lines 86 to 97), 
and the owls in the tree above their tent (lines 136 to 
143). 

This poster is mounted on black, the northern lights, 
stars, comets, and so forth, in the sky, are colored with white 
chalk.’ Cut the moon out of white paper and darken the 
shadows with black crayon. 

The foreground is shaded with chalk. The trees, owls, 
Hiawatha, and Nokomis are cut from black coated paper. 
The tent is cut out of white paper. The rushes and grasses 
are painted with white chalk. (The size of these two posters 
are 51 inches by 20 inches.) 


A. Moving Picture Show 


M. A. 


aim and basic principle of all modern curriculi. 

Most of us express ourselves by way of mouth and 

therefore story-telling has become a potent factor. 
In the school we make much of this form of expression. 

How can we get the child to express himself? True, 
many will say you need not give the child an opportunity 
to talk—he makes his own opportunities. Is this true of all 
children? In my experience as a primary teacher I have 
found that many children are diffident about expressing 
their opinions or of letting you know their innermost 
thoughts. (This in many cases I have found to be due to 
the home, where the child’s mother is often too busy to 
listen to the child’s prattle, and says, “Iam busy, be quiet 
now.”) The task before the teacher, then, is to make the 
opportunity for these uncommunicative children. 

We have resorted to dramatization where the child is 
led to talk through his activities. This has been a great 
boon, for the more activity and the more children the sto 
requires to portray the action the more responsive the chil. 
dren become. Then, too, we reach some children by per- 
mitting them to tell the entire story to the class, because 
for the most part a long story is usually developed in order 
to give the children freedom in expressing their own ideas. 
Then, also, we can have the imaginative child tell the story 
from the point of view of one of the main characters in the 
story. (This I have found a great aid in bringing out some 
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of the less forward children after some months in the class- 
room had given them more assurance.) 

Seeking for variety in the way of self-expression the idea 
of making use of the Moving Picture Show presented itself 
to me. Acting upon the impulse I arranged for a picture 
show in my class-room. I told the children that if all went 
well we would have a picture show here Friday. They were 
wildly excited over the prospect and eagerly anticipated 
Friday, exerting themselves with an extra effort to do every- 
thing asked them on the intervening days as nearly correctly 
as possible in order not to offend the Fates, or, more 
to the point, their Fate—in human form—me, their 
teacher. 

Fortunately, I had found through one of my pupils 
that one of the household magazines was publishing 
pictures of some of the fairy tales used in my grade. 
I gathered as many of these as had been published and cut 
each picture on the outline of the figures therein and 
mounted them in sequence upon a piece of green cardboard 
about nine inches wide. This long strip I pasted on the 
side board, near the ledge, as a frieze, so that the children 
could see the pictures easily. 

Everything was in readiness Friday, and when I pointed 
to the side of the room, telling the children this was their 
picture show they were not at all disappointed in finding 
that they were going to a make-believe picture show, for, 
after all, much of a child’s time is spent in that make-be- 
lieve world of their own creation. This being the first 
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time for such an adventure and therefore wanting it to 
be successful, I chose a child who retells stories fairly 
well. I gave him a pointer, and stationing him near the 
pictures, he acted as manager of the show and explained 
the pictures by telling the story pointing to the incidents 
portrayed as he came to them. This served instead of the 
printed description given at a real picture show. 

After the first child had finished I called upon another 
child, saying by way of encouragement, “Now, Edward, let 
us see if you will make a better manager; speak louder 
so all can hear and be sure that your picture machine is in 
good running order so that there will be no unnecessary 
stops between the pictures.” Maybe the business instinct, 
or possibly emulation, entered’ into this transaction, but 
whatever it was Edward never retold'a story better. After 
he had finished many more were eager to try, but as I could 
not allot more time to story-telling I had to satisfy them 
with the promise of having more picture shows in the 
future. 

True to my promise, on various days I mounted more 
stories, thus giving more children an opportunity. When 
I had mounted all the stories I had a “festival picture 
show”—a show of many reels—thereby providing an 
opportunity for a complete review of the stories. 

By the time I had come to the end of my series of pictures 
I found that a goodly share of my children had been reached 
and a noticeable improvement could be felt in their 
general mode of expression. 
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Thanksgiving Poster Lesson 


Apa CAMERON 


The poster on page 550 was made in connection with 
Thanksgiving language stories, reading lessons and spelling 
lessons. 

About two weeks before Thanksgiving time my pupils 
bring in all the stories possible about Thanksgiving. 
These stories are read by the children, or, if they are 
very difficult, read by the teacher, then told to the chil- 
dren. 

If I have a first grade beginning class our blackboard 
words and sentences are given with the Thanksgiving 
thought. 

In second grade you find many readers containing 
Thanksgiving stories. Let the children read these. 

Our spelling lesson consists of such words as Pilgrim, 
Mayflower, ship, Holland, Dutch, church, November, 
Thanksgiving and many others. 

During our art period, or for busy work, the chil- 
dren cut and paint pilgrims, trees, guns, churches and 
boats. 

After this work has all made its impression we select 
the best cuttings and perhaps three or four children to work 
on the picture. 

They at once proceed to dress up the Pilgrims and arrange 
them in the picture. 

This is done for the large poster to be hung in the room. 

Aside from this, in order to give each child a chance 
to make his own picture, smaller papers are passed and 
each one makes his own small picture. 

Plain cutting paper is used for this cutting during the 
time the practice work is done. Only when the final 
finishing of our Thanksgiving work is done and brought out, 
as in this picture, we use colored paper. 
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The “Stockade at Boons- 
borough” 


(As worked out in “Pioneer History” by the Fourth Grade in 
Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, IIl., under supervision 
of Miss Ethel H. Robson.) 

Block houses on corners have lower house with same 
dimensions as cabins and upper story made same way, only 
a little larger. Cut off gables of cabins, so upper story will 
set directly on lower story. 

Dimensions for upper story of block house: 

Ends 4” x 33” 
Sides 6” x 2” 
Roof 6” x 6” 
Floor 6” x 5” 


Slits in sides of upper story of block house 3” x }”’. 

These dimensions allow for }” flaps for pasting. The 
houses are fastened together by a strip passing the entire 
way around them and the stakes are stuck to this. 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Second 
and Third Grades 


Errige L. BEAN 


November 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First Week 
Monday Memorize eight more lines of “Hiawatha,”’ 
beginning with: 
“When he heard the owls at midnight,” 
and ending with: 
“Talking, scolding at each other.” 
Tuesday Memorize seven more lines beginning with: 
“Then the little Hiawatha” 
and ending with: 
“Called them ‘Hiawatha’s Chickens.’” 
Wednesday Continue above beginning with: 
“Of all beasts he learned the language,” 
and ending with: 
“Called them ‘Hiawatha’s Brothers.’” 
Thursday Review memorized portions of “Hiawatha’s 
Childhood.” 
Friday Begin memorizing portions of “Hiawatha’s 
Sailing,” beginning with: 
“Give me of your bark, O Birch Tree!” 
and ending with: 
“ And you need no white-skin wrapper!” 
Second Week 
Monday Continue above. 
Tuesday Memorize four more lines, beginning with: 
“Give me of your boughs, O Cedar!” 
and ending with: 

“Make more strong and firm beneath me!” 
Wednesday Memorize six more lines beginning with: 
“Give me of your roots, O Tamarack!” 

and ending with: 
“That the river may not wet me.” 
Thursday Memorize five more lines beginning with: 
“Give me of your balm, O Fir Tree!” 
and ending with: 
“That the river may not wet me!” 





Fourth Week 


First Week 
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Friday Memorize four lines, beginning with: 
“Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog!” 
and ending with: 
“Make a girdle for my beauty.” 


Third Week 


Monday Memorize eleven more lines of “Hiawatha,” F 
beginning with: 
“Thus the Birch Canoe was builded” 
and ending with: 
“Like a yellow water-lily.” 
Tuesday Review “The Building of the Canoe.” 
Wednesday Hiawatha’s Sailing. 
Memorize six lines beginning with: 
“Paddles none had Hiawatha,” 
and ending with: 
“Veered to right or left at pleasure.” 
Thursday Hiawatha’s Sailing continued. 
Beginning with: 
“And thus sailed my Hiawatha,” 
and ending with: i 
“Sailed through all its deeps and shallows.” 
Friday Review portions of “Hiawatha” memorized, 
keeping them under three heads, as follows: 
Hiawatha’s Childhood. 
Building of the Canoe. 
Hiawatha’s Sailing. 


Monday Tell the story of the Gingerbread Man, 
discussing characters and dialogues. 

Tuesday Dramatize story of the Gingerbread Man. 

Wednesday Dramatize above story. Work for free 
expression. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Bring pictures of squirrels to school. Talk 
about squirrels you have seen in the parks and in 
the woods. What were they doing? Make this 
a real conversation lesson. 


History AND GEOGRAPHY 


Monday How do Indians dress? Eskimos? Savages? 
How did Robinson Crusoe dress? 
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Tuesday * Paper cutting of a parrot. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of a shark, snake, canoe 
and paddles. 

Thursday Make cocoanut trees. Take small twigs 
and fasten bunches of green paper leaves at the 
top. Brown crépe paper wrapped around hazel 
nuts and fastened under the leaves makes fine 
cocoanuts. 

Friday Robinson Crusoe sand-table. Model in the 
sand a hill, islands, rocks, and show a spring. 


Second Week 

Monday Place cocoanut trees in sand-table. Show 
Robinson’s cave -with a fence (cut from paper) 
surrounding it. Place ladder against side. 

Tuesday Model sheep and goats of clay and place 
in the sand-table. Surround by a fence. 

Wednesday Robinson Crusoe booklet. Fold six 
sheets of 9 x 12” cover paper with short edges 
together. Fasten together. Paste in paper cut- 
tings. 

Thursday Complete booklet. 

Friday Trades. A mason. 
does he use? 


His work. What tools 


Third Week 

Monday Paper cutting of mason’s tools. 

Tuesday A carpenter: His work. What tools does 
he use? Can you draw them on the board? 
Wednesday Clay modeling of carpenter’s tools. Ham- 

mer, saw, chisel, square. 

Thursday Detailed study of a carpenter’s work. 
Building a house. (If possible, take the children 
to a house in the process of erection, for observa- 
tion.) Necessity of having a good foundation. 
Framing the house. Raising it. Boarding it up. 

Friday Discuss rafters, roof-boards, cornice, roof. 
Different kinds of roofs. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Lining the floor. Setting the frames and 
partitions. Placing of stairs, siding, etc. 


Tuesday The Thanksgiving Story. Life in England 
at the time of the Pilgrims. Voyage of the May- 


flower. 

Wednesday Conditions of life in the new country. 
Attitud of the Indians. 

Thursday Schools and churches in the new country. 
Occupations and hardships. 

Friday Read selections from “Colonial Children,” 
by Mara L. Pratt.* 


NATURE STUDY 
First Week 

Monday Conversation lessons. The following ques- 
tions may be used to test the general information 
of the child: 

What is butter made from? 

How is it made? 

From what are buttons and combs made? 
What is leather? 

Tuesday Continue above. What is the flesh of the 
pig called? That of the cow? Calf? Deer? 
Sheep? 

Wednesday The coming. of winter. How do we 
know it? How do we prepare for it? What does 
your father do? Your mother? 

Thursday How does nature prepare for winter? How 
do the animals prepare for winter? The plants? 

Friday Migration of the birds. What’ birds are 
common to your locality? Do they stay with 
you all winter? Does it take them long to travel? 
How do they travel? (Alone or in flocks?) Do 
they fly high or low? 


< + Published by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Ncisco. 
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Second Week ‘ 

Monday Seed distribution. Why is this necessary? 
How many ways can you think of in which this 
may be accomplished? (Man, birds, animals, 
water, wind, etc.) 

Tuesday How are seeds protected? 

Flesh (as in fruit). Shells (asin nuts). Pods, 
burrs, etc. Bring a large variety of seeds to 
school for examination. Note how neatly they 
are packed away, and whether the receptacle 
contains one or many seeds. 

Wednesday Study of the squirrel. Where found? 
Kinds and colors? Covering? Shape of body, 
head, legs, toes and teeth. 

Thursday Squirrel. Food; how stored? Habits of 
squirrels. Uses of squirrels. 

Friday Read “The Mountain and the Squirrel,” by 
Emerson, for free discussion. 

Third Week 

Monday Study Landseer’s picture, “Piper and a 
Pair of Nutcrackers.” 

Tuesday Name as many fur-bearing animals as you 
can and tell where they live. 

Wednesday Name as many feather-bearing animals as 
you can and tell one thing about each. 

Thursday Study of the duck. (Have a mounted 
specimen on hand, if possible.) 

Compare with the hen. In what are they alike? 


Different? 
Friday Observation of body of the duck. Shape, 
structure. Head. Shape and structure of bill. 


Can you find the nostrils? Ears? How does 
the water drain away and leave the food in the 
mouth? 


Fourth Week 
Monday Duck. 
Feet and legs. 
How placed on body? 
Compare with those of the hen. 
Number of toes. 
Are they like those of the hen? 
How do they differ? 

Tuesday 
Compare a duck’s plumage with that of a hen. 
Why more oily? Can a duck swim? Why? 
Can a hen swim? Why not? 

Wednesday Written lesson on the duck. Vary be- 
ginnings of sentences and see that the sentences 
really tell something about the duck. 

Thursday Read “The Ugly Duckling” to pupils. 

Friday Reproduce above story. 


SEAT Work 
First Week 

Monday Give each child an 8 x 8” square of paper. 
Mark it off into two-inch squares. Use ruler. 

Tuesday Give each child a hektographed sheet 
similar to above, each square containing a word 
easily illustrated, as churn, rolling pin, beet, tree, 
apple, wigwam, grass, house. Pupils place the 
pictures in proper spaces. 

Wednesday Same as above, only the hektographed 
sheet this time contains the pictures. Pupils 
write the corresponding word in its proper square. 

Thursday Write names of three edible fruits growing 
on trees; three growing on bushes; three growing 
on vines. 

Friday Cut outa large bowl from white paper. Write 
names of eight fruits on the dish. 


Second Week + 
‘ Monday Make a list of vegetables having thickened 


roots or underground stems (carrot, beet, radish, 
turnip, potato, onion, etc.) 


(Continued on page 556) 
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(Continued from page 553) 

Tuesday Color a hektographed copy of a woodpecker. 

Wednesday Give each child a pattern of a barrel. 
Trace around it, making as many barrels as can 
be neatly arranged upon one side of the paper. 
Write on side of each barrel the name of its con- 
tents, as: sugar, salt, apples, etc. 

Thursday Draw with pencil pictures of six things 
good to eat. 

Friday Make a list of four vegetables whose leaves 
we eat. (Lettuce, cabbage, etc.) Make a list of 
three vegetables whose stems we eat. (Celery, 
asparagus, etc.) 


Third Week 
Monday Give each child an envelope containing 
small pictures of objects and animals, (Cow, tree, 
duck, pencil, etc.), mounted on cardboard. 
Upon small slips of paper print the names of the 
above objects, making ten for each picture. Sort 
and find slips corresponding to each picture. 
Tuesday Place three numbers on the board, as: 8, 
12, 9. 
Pupils use numbers in number boxes and make 
all the combinations they can making 8, 12 and 9. 
Wednesday Paper cutting of carpenter’s tools. 
Thutsday Write five sentences about Thanksgiving. 
Friday Paper cutting of dishes; cups, saucer, plate, 
bowl, etc. 
Decorate with paint or colored crayons. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Make a list of the standard colors and under 
each write the names of two things of that color. 

Tuesday Clay. Model a Dutch wooden shoe. 

Wednesday Give each child a pattern of a turkey. 
Trace on white paper. Cut out three or four 
and mount as a border on black. 

Thursday Paper cutting of a Puritan girl and an 
Indian. 

Friday Paper cutting of ship and a windmill. Mount. 


DRAWING 
First Week 

Monday Begin design work. Give each child a small 
box of lentils, or corn, and lay them across the desk 
in a regular order, as three lentils, either vertically 
or horizontally placed, space, three more, space, 
etc. 

Tuesday Make this design on the board. 

Wednesday Design. Place lentils on desks in form 
of squares and triangles, at equal distances apart. 

Thursday With paints place dabs of a dictated 
color in a dictated order, as three red dots, space, 
three dots, space, etc., or 4 red dots, space, 2 red 
dots, space, 4 red dots, space, etc. Emphasize 
rhythm. 

Friday Paint grasses in black. 


Second Week 

Monday Paint a tree in its summer dress (green). 
Paint leaves in mass. Trunk brownish gray by 
mixing yellow, blue and red in the brush. 

Tuesday Paint a tree in autumn dress.’ Use same 
method as above. Paint leaves in yellow first, 
then while wet drop in the other colors. 

Wednesday Paper cutting. Illustrate the story of 
Little Boy Blue. 

Thursday Paint in silhouette what you saw at the 
fair (or the circus). 

Friday “Paint a bonfire with a stick-man watching it. 


Third Week 
Monday Paint in black birds flying south. 
Tuesday Paper cutting of a windmill. 
Wednesday Paint a Dutch girl. 
Thursday Paint a Pilgrim. 
Friday. Paint in black a goose. 
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Fourth Week 


Monday Paint a leafless tree in black. Avoid 
“nailed on” branches. Let them grow out of the 
trunk. Use fine lines to show small end branches 
or twigs. 

Tuesday Model a fruit on a tablet. 

Wednesday Model a wigwam. 

Thursday Decorate wigwams with Indian symbols 
in color. 

Friday Paint in black a turkey. 


Music 
First Week 
Monday The children now have a good working knowl- 
edge of a number of songs and the voice training 
has helped the monotones, so now we are ready 
for a little advanced work. 

Teach a short song by rote, a song having several 
phrases alike. A book containing good songs 
for this purpose is the “Congdon Primer in 
Music.” 

Tuesday Now teach the syllables of this song by rote, 
calling it a second verse. 
Wednesday Teach another song similar to above. 
Thursday Teach syllables of above. 
Friday Voice training. 
Work with monotones and uncertain voices. 


Second Week 
Monday Select as many children as there are phrases 
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in the short songs learned above and let each child 
sing one phrase, first the words and then the 
syllables. 

Tuesday Continue above phrase work. Use the 
word “phrase” so the children will become familiar 
with it. 

Wednesday Begin rhythm work. Let children swing 
arms (leading the band) keeping correct timé. 

First try songs having the same kind of time; 
as two-four time. 

Thursday Continue above. 
four time. 

Friday Continue above. 
four time. 


Sing songs having four- 


Select songs having three- 


Third Week 
Monday Teach by rote a Thanksgiving song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday Teach by rote another Thanksgiving song. 
Friday Complete above. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Select a short song having the scale both 
ascending and descending. Teach by rote. 

Tuesday Teach syllables of above. 

Wednesday Children sing phrases of above song, 
both words and syllables. 

Thursday Teach another Thanksgiving song by rote. 

Friday Complete above and review all rote songs. 


The Gingerbread Man 


(Dramatized) 


EFFIE L. BEAN 


CHARACTERS 
Old Man Horse 
Old Woman Mowers 
Gingerbread Man Threshers 
Cow Fox 


SCENE I 


Old Man (looking up from reading a paper) It is so 
lonesome! I wish we had a little boy to talk to. 

Old Woman (rising from chair and putting up knitting) 
To-day is baking day. I think I will make a boy out of 
ginzerbread. 


(Gets board, rolling pin, bowl and dough and places on 
iabie. A lump of clay will do for the dough, as it can be 
easuly rolled and cut. Old Woman rolls and cuts out a boy 
of the gingerbread, puts him in a pan and places the pan in 
the oven. The oven is under a chair. A boy hidden behind 
the chair acts as the Gingerbread Man.) 


Old Man That is a fine-looking boy. I can hardly 
wait until he is baked. 

Old Woman Now, my gingerbread boy is done. I will 
take him out of the oven. How happy I shall be to have 
a little boy of my own to talk to. (Takes pan out of oven 
and just then the boy behind the chair jumps out.) 

Gingerbread Man Oh, I’m the Gingerbread Man! 

Old Woman Yes, and we are so glad to see you. 

Old Man Come with me, Gingerbread Man, and I will 
show you four little puppies out in the barn. 

Gingerbread Man No, no! I’m going to see the world. 
Good-by. 


(Runs out of the door and down the street (aisles). Old 
Man and Old Woman run after him a short distance.) 
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WRITING 
First Week 
Monday tame tame tame 
Tuesday d d d d d d 


Wednesday den den den 

Thursday dance dance 

Friday D D D D 
Second Week 

Monday Done Done Done 

Tuesday Daniel Daniel 


Wednesday r r r r r r 


Thursday run run run 

Friday red red red 
Third Week 

Monday drum drum 

Tuesday Mitten Mitten 


Wednesday Practice ovals for arm movement. 


E E E E E 
Thursday Eel Eel Eel Eel 
Friday Ella Ella Ella 

Fourth Week 

Monday Emma Emma 
Tuesday h h h hhh 
Wednesday hat hat hat 
Thursday _had had had 
Friday hide hide hide 


Old Man and Old Woman (calling) 
bread Man, stop! 
Gingerbread Man 


Stop, stop, Ginger- 


Run, run, as fast as you can, 
You can’t catch me, 
I’m the Gingerbread Man. 


(Old Man and Old Woman walk home very slowly, shaking 
their heads.) 


Old Man Our boy is gone. 
back some time? 

Old Woman Oh, yes. 
he gets tired and hungry. 

Old Man Well, I hope, he will. 


Do you think he will come 


I think he will come back when 


ScENE IIT 


Gingerbread Man (stopping and looking at Old Man and 
Woman going back home) Well, they didn’t catch me that 
time. My, can’t I run fast! (Walks on. Sees a cow.) 
Ho, ho, there’s a cow! 

Cow Stop, little Gingerbread Man. I want to eat you. 

Gingerbread Man I’ve run away from a little Old Woman, 
a little Old Man and I can run away from you too, I can! 

Cow I’m bigger than you are. I can catch you. 
(Chases Gingerbread Man.) 

Gingerbread Man Run, run, as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, 
I’m the Gingerbread Man. 

Cow Well, well! He got away from me, after all. 
have to eat grass for my dinner. 

Gingerbread Man That great big cow can’t run fast. 
I wonder what that is coming down the road. Oh, I see! 
It’s a horse. 

Horse Stop, little Gingerbread Man. 
you. 

Gingerbread Man Oho! I’ve run away from a little 
Old Woman, a little Old Man, a Cow, and I can run away 
from you too, I can! 

Horse (chasing him) No, you can’t, Gingerbread Man. 
I have four legs and you only have two. 


I'll 


I want to eat 
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Gingerbread Man Run, run as fast as you can, 
You can’t catch me, 
I’m the Gingerbread Man. 

Horse Well, well! He got away from me, after all. 
I'll have to eat oats for my dinner. 

Gingerbread Man ‘That great big horse can’t run as 
fast as I can, even if he has four legs. (Comes to a barn- 
ful of threshers. Threshers are pounding on the floor with 
sticks to represent the old-fashioned flails. Gingerbread Man 
listens at the door.) I wonder what that noise is. I'll 
look in and see. (Goes to door and looks in.) Why are 
you men making so much noise? (Men stop work and look 
up.) 

Threshers It’s a Gingerbread Man! Stop, little Ginger- 
bread Man. We want to eat you. 

Gingerbread Man Oho! I’ve run away from a little 
Old Man, a little Old Woman, a Cow, a Horse and I can 
run away from you too, I can! (Threshers chase him.) 

Gingerbread Man Run, run, as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, 
I’m the Gingerbread Man. 

Threshers Well, well, he got away from us, after: all. 
We'll have to eat bread and butter for our dinner. 

Gingerbread Man How funny those threshers looked. 
I’m glad they didn’t catch me. (Comes to a field of mowers.) 
I’ll watch these mowers cut the grass awhile and then I 
must run home to that nice Old Man and Woman. 

Mowers (looking up) See the Gingerbread Man. Stop, 
stop, little Gingerbread Man. We want to eat you. 

Gingerbread Man Oho! I’ve run away from a little 
Old Woman, a little Old Man, a Cow, a Horse, a barnful of 
Threshers, and I can run away. from you too, I can! 

Mowers Come, let’s catch him. (They chase him.) 

Gingerbread Man Run, run as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, 
I’m the Gingerbread Man. 

Mowers Well, well! he got away from us, after all. 
We'll have to eat mush and milk for our dinner. 

Gingerbread Man Those mowers didn’t catch me, al- 
though I was afraid they would. I’m getting tired now 
and would like to go home. (Looks all around.) But I 
don’t know which way to go. Ah, there is a Fox! I'll ask 
him. Hello, Fox! Can you tell me which way to go to 
go home? 


Fox Come with me and I'll take you home. 

Gingerbread Man You don’t want to eat me, do you? 

Fox Of course not. (They reach the river.) Come, 
we'll go across this river as it is the nearest way. 

Gingerbread Man - How shall I ever get across? I can’t 
swim. 

Fox Oh, I'll carry you across. Just jump on my back. 

Gingerbread Man (puts hand on back of Fox and they be- 
gin to cross the river) How good and kind you are, Fox! 

Fox Please jump on my head. I’m afraid you'll get 
wet. 


(Gingerbread Man places hand on head of Fox) 


Fox The water is getting pretty deep. Please jump 
on my nose. 


(Gingerbread Man places hand on face of Fox. Just now 
Fox reaches the shore and gives one snap.) 


Gingerbread Man Dear me! I’m a quarter gone! 
(Fox gives another snap.) Dear me! I’m half gone! 
(Fox gives another snap.) Dear me! I’m three-quarter: 
gone! (Fox gives another snap.) 

Fox There! I have eaten that Gingerbread Man. 
I wish I could find another one. 





Games for the School-room 


KatTRINA May GRAVESON 


. UT what can one play in a room full of desks?” 
B asked Miss Arden of the principal, who had jus 
suggested that more games be played in the school 

room. “When children race up and down th: 

aisles, they often fall and hurt themselves, to say nothin; 
of all the noise,” she continued. “I know that ‘All wor! 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy’; I know that recreatio: 
of some sort should alternate with lessons in order to ge! 
the best results; I know that recreation helps the chil 
morally, mentally, and physically; that without it hi 
body becomes cramped and his mind tired. In the spring 
and fall the great outdoors solves our problem. But when 
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the weather is unfavorable, what can we play in amongst 
the desks?” 

And the principal turned the question over to his teachers. 
to be reported on at the next meeting, with the following 
results: 


Jump THE SHOT 


Push the teacher’s desk back against the wall to make 
as much room as possible. Arrange the first row of pupils 
in a circle in this space. Tie a rope to a large bean bag and 
adjust the length of it to the circle. The teacher stands 
in the center swinging the beanbag quickly under the feet 
of each child. The one standing longest without being 
touched by the “shot” wins for his row. When each 
row has tried, the winners compete. Those whom the 
shot touches take their seats and the last one standing 
wins. 


CHINNING 


Divide the class into two groups. In each of two door- 
ways firmly fix a bar of wood or iron about a foot from the 
top. One child in turn goes from each group and stands 
under the bar. At a given signal he catches hold of the 
bar and slowly lifts himself until his chin is level with the 
bar. Keep a record, giving five points for each successful 
effort. Some can do it a greater number of times than 
others. Find a group average; the group having the 
greatest number of points wins. 


NuMBER CHANGE 


Give each child a number. Choose one to be “It.” 
Arrange so that there is one seat lacking. “It” stands in 
front of the room and repeats a group of numbers. The 
children whose numbers were called must change seats 
quickly and the one lacking a seat becomes “It.” 


SNATCH BALL 


Divide the class into two even groups. Place a large 
ball equidistant from both groups. Number 1 from each 
group runs toward the ball at a given signal. The object 
is to snatch the ball and get back to your seat before the 
other person catches you. Neither can be caught without 
the ball, but the first one to pick up the ball and run must 


either get safely to his seat or go over to the other side. 
The group having the greatest number of children after 
each has had a chance, wins. 


BEAN Bac THROW 


Divide the class into two groups. Place two waste 
baskets equidistant from each group. The children in 
turn stand in the rear of the room and throw a bean bag 
into one of the baskets. Each successful throw counts two 
points. Record and find the group average. 


Otp Man Tac 


Arrange every two rows so that the pupils are sitting 
with their feet in the aisles and so that they are back to 
back. Choose two children for the “old men.” At a 
given signal all the children stand as arranged and when 
standing, the “old men”’ run here and there and tag them, 
calling them by name. When they are tagged, they must 
remain seated. To avoid being tagged they can sit when 
the “old man” is near them, but must rise again quickly. 
The last one standing without having been caught wins. 


Arcu Goat BALL 


Arrange the class so there is an even number in each row. 
Use erasers or bean-bags or balls for the material. At a 
given signal the rows stand and the leaders toss the ball 
over their heads to the one behind, who in turn tosses it to 
the next, etc. The whole row must sit for an instant when 
the ball is in the hands of the last one in a row and the last 
one runs up to the front. The game goes on until the leader 
is again at the head. The line or row which finishes first 
wins. 

BEAN Bac 


Formation — two straight lines facing each other. One 
bean bag is needed for each line. At the word “Go,” the 
child at the head passes it from one hand to the other and 
then to the next child, who must do the same. If the bean 
bag does not pass through both hands, a foul may be called. 
If it is dropped it must be picked up by the person who 
dropped it. The line finishing first wins. 








What -.the Moon Lady Saw 


(An Old Story Retold) 
Auice E. ALLEN 
T was a chilly night in Japan. The Moon Lady, sailing 
| out from behind a big black cloud, almost shivered 
herself. ° 
“Poor Jingu!” she said to herself. “Before an- 
other cloud comes along, I'll just peep in at her and wish 
her ‘good-night’!”’ 

The Moon Lady had known Jingu a long time. She 
lived in a poor little hut down among the rice fields. Her 
husband was dead. Jingu worked all day in the fields. 
Even so there was little food and less clothing for herself 
and her three little daughters, Fatima, Osonto, and Kaku. 

There were so many cracks and crevices in the little hut, 
that the Moon Lady had no trouble in looking in any time 
she wanted to. To-night, the little room seemed more bare 
and cheerless than ever. The Moon Lady just saw that 
the food was almost gone. Then she looked over the screen 
that made a bedroom of part of the room. 

On the floor, on some old quilts, lay the three little 
girls sound asleep. As the Moon Lady looked into their 
faces, she saw that their cheeks were still wet with tears. 

Jingu bent over the little ones, tucking them in, as well 
as she could, with a ragged old cloak. 

“Poor babes!” she sobbed. “No father, no warm 
clothing, no food left in the house save one dry rice cake. 
What shall I do? Oh, what shall I do?” 

Softly the Moon Lady reached out and touched pcor 
Jingu’s head. She looked up, drying her eyes. 

“T will go and pray at the shrine of Benten,” she said. 
“She is kind. Perhaps she will tell me where I can find 
food and clothes for my little ones.” 

Jingu wrapped an old scarf about her head and shoulders. 
She was about to go out, but paused at the door listening. 
Listening too, the Moon Lady heard a tired, sobbing, little 
voice, which said: 

“Oh, I am so cold — so cold and hungry! Please, please 
let me in!” 

Jingu peered out into the night. The Moon Lady looked, 
too. There, crowned with her soft light, was a tiny shiver- 
ing boy. Jingu caught him up in her arms. She carried 
him into the house. The Moon Lady smiled to see her hold 
him close to her heart, warming his hands and weary 
bruised little feet. When he was warmer, she scaked her 
last rice cake in water and fed it tohim. Then she wrapped 
him in an old coat and laid him beside her own little ones. 

Rain began to fall and how the wind blew! Poor Jingu 
had worked hard all day. She was too tired to go even 
to the shrine of Benten. She sank down on the floor. Soon 
she was asleep. 

The rain was coming so fast, now, the Moon Lady had 
to hurry away. She was gone some hcurs. As soon as she 
could find a break in the clouds, she looked in again at 
poor Jingu. 

Jing was no longer ‘asleep.. Something had happened 
since the Moon Lady last saw her. The whole room was 
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flooded with a soft radiance that the Moon Lady had no: 
brought with her. It was swect as with unseen flowers anc 
warm with summer. 

Jingu was pinching herself to make- sure she was not in 
a dream. For there beside her, were four little tables 
On each was warm food and steaming tea. 

“Fatima! Osonto! Kaku!” cried Jingu. “Waken! oh, 
waken! Such a wonderful thing has happened!” 

The Moon Lady saw Jingu reach out a motherly hand 
for the little boy. He was gone! Had he wandered away 
in the cold and rain while she slept? Jingu hurried to the 
door. She opened it and called. Suddenly the Moon 
Lady smiled. 

For outside the door, where the child had stood, there 
was now a tall, beautiful plant. It was covered with large 
pure-white flowers, something like stars. 

“Take and cherish,” floated the sweetest voice Jingu, 
or the Moon Lady either, had ever heard. “The plant 
brings you untold joy!” 

In delight and wonder, Jingu took the beautiful plant into 
the room. She knew now that the little hungry child 
had been sent to her from heaven. She knew that the plant 
was heaven’s own gift to her because she had shared with 
him the little she had. 

The plant grew and flourished. The Emperor of Japan 
was so pleased with its beauty that he paid a large sum of 
money for some of the small plants which sprang from its 
main stalk. Never again were Jingu and her little one: 
cold or hungry. 

The little plants were given the greatest care. The 
Moon Lady, watching always, saw gardeners at work with 
them, until, at last, their blossoms showed, not white 
only, but wine-red, golden-yellow, and royal purple. And 
long after, she heard the flowers called “Chrysanthemums” 
or “Christ’s Flowers.” 

When the Moon Lady peeps into our gardens, green- 
houses, and conservatories this Christmastide, she will sec 
our big beautiful Chrysanthemums, or Christmas Flowers, 
showing many rare colors. Do you suppose she will re- 
member that long-ago night in far-off Japan, the little lost, 
gold-haired boy, and the plant of starry, snow-white blos- 
soms? 





Grandmother’s True Stories 
Cynthia and the Wild Hogs 


Mary E. WARNING 
YNTHIA came to breakfast just in time to hear her 
mother say, “Father, can you spare one of the 
boys to-day? The wild plums and fox grapes over 
by the big wood are ripe, and I need some for 
preserving.” 

Father shook his head. “I can’t let one of the boys go 
to-day, Mother. We are late with the fall plowing, and 
I have to send William to town this morning. How about 
a day the first of next week?” 

“A little writing would not do any damage to the grapes, 
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but the plums are over-ripe now. At a gentle shake of the 
trees, bushels would fall. They are so fine and large this 
year, too.” 

Cynthia knew how mother longed for those plums. 
Fruit was scarce as yet in this new country, and nothing 
made so delicious a spread in the winter as plum sauce. 

“T’m sorry,” said Father, “but I really don’t see how 
I can manage it.” 

“Why not let us girls go for the plums, Mother? There 
isn’t a thing to be afraid of, and, anyway, I’m most as big 
as William.” 

Cynthia caught her breath at these words from Hannah, 
her sister, two years older than herself. She looked from 
her mother’s disappointed face to her father’s perplexed 
one. If they only might be allowed to go! She slipped 
over close beside her father. 

At length he said, “Well, I believe it would be all right. 
As Hannah says, she is as strong as a boy, and Puss, here, 
can ride like the wind.”” He squeezed the little hand which 
had found its way into his, and looked at Mother. 

“There is nothing to fear except the wild hogs. Would 
you two keep your horses right beside you, and ride for 
home at the slightest sound you did not understand, or 
at any movement in the tall grass?” 

Of-course the girls promised. Their eyes shone and their 
cheeks looked like the reddest of ripe plums, so excited 
were they. There were certain limits about the farm be- 
yond which they were never allowed to go alone, and the 
plum trees at the edge of the big wood were quite beyond 
their boundary. 

You may be sure the dishes were washed and the feather 
beds made with unusual quickness that morning. In a 
surprisingly short time the girls were galloping across the 
pasture toward the big wood. 

As they left the familiar road and came near the forest, 
Cynthia’s heart beat a little faster. But the sun was so 
bright, and birds and bees flew everywhere. Besides, 
wasn’t strong, good Hannah just ahead? 

“The plum trees were a lovely sight. No wonder Mother 
could not resist such fruit. The girls, remembering their 
father’s words of caution, jumped noiselessly to the ground, 
and, a halter over one arm, bucket in hand, stole up under 
the first plum tree. Just as Mother had said, a gentle 
shake brought down a number of red beauties. One 
pail was soon filled by each little girl. Then they stopped 
to rest and eat some fruit. Another shake of the tree, 
this time not quite so gentle, brought down a perfect 
shower. With cries of delight the girls began filling their 
remaining buckets. Other sounds of delight, deep, guttural, 
answered them. With a shriek, “The wild hogs!”” Hannah 
was on her horse and turned toward home. 

For a moment, Cynthia did not move. Then she looked 
in the direction from which the sounds came, and sure 
enough, the tall grass was moving vigorously. She glanced 
toward the pails full of lusciousplums. A vision of Mother’s 
disappointed face came to her. With one bound she was 
under the tree, then, a pail in each hand, turned back to her 
horse. Old Ches was faithfulness itself, but he scented 
possible danger and was eager to be off. It is no easy 
matter to scramble onto a horse, bareback, with two pails 
of plums. Cynthia was afraid she could not do it, but 
she was going to try hard. She trembled so that the plums 
began to tumble out of the pails. She could tell by the 
noise they made that the hogs were close. Such grunting 
and squealing she had never heard! She sprang upon a log, 
took her buckets in one hand and drew herself onto Ches’s 
back with the other. She was none too soon for at the 
moment when the horse broke into a gallop for home, two 
big hogs ran out from the grass into the open space beneath 
the plum trees. Ugh! how big and ugly they looked! 
And what followed them? Little pigs, rolling all over each 
other, dozens of them, it seemed to Cynthia. 

She was far enough behind H to cause the family 
some anxiety, so that when she reached the gate, she found 
her father and mother there. With a cry, partly of distress 
and partly of joy, Mother took the plums from the trembling 
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hands. As Father lifted the little girl down she told him 
what she had seen. 

Father shouted for the hired man. Taking their guns 
and a few things from the barn, the men mounted the girls’ 
horses and rode off toward the plum trees. 

It was late in the afternoon when they returned. 

When Cynthia went into the barnyard, she found fifteen 
little wild pigs in a pen. In the smoke-house hung two 
hogs so large that they made Mother almost forget her 
disappointment over the loss of the plums. 

From the little wild pigs, which he tended with great 
care, Cynthia’s father raised hogs which supplied the 
f=mily with meat for many a year. 





Jac and Jerry 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Ill 
The Old Sword 


(Jerry Bird and his mother live in the little Rose House on the big 
Rose farm. Jerry goes to pay the rent with the money in a little en- 


velopein his hand. Inthe path, he finds a tangle of scarlet wool. He 
follows it, winding it into a ball, and it takes him to the little Rose 
girl in an apple tree. She is knitting a sweater of the red wool for her 


— She falls and is badly hurt. Jerry carries her home, 
then finds he has lost the rent money. He is sure he has wound it up 
inside the red ball. Mr. Rose does not think he can have done this. 
Neither the ball nor the rent money can be found.) ; 


Afterward, it seemed to Jerry that he and Mother spent 
about all that fall hunting for a ball of red wool. While 
they searched all possible and impossible places, September 
went away. October came and went. But still there was 
no ball of red wool. 

“Tt seems as if it must have rolled off the earth,” said 
Jerry the day he and Dr. Stanton looked all through the 
car. Dr. Stanton thought perhaps the rent-money wasn’t 
inside the ball. It might have fallen out of Jerry’s pocket. 
But the little envelope wasn’t in the car anywhere. 

Mr. Rose said the lost money should not be made up just 
yet. It might be found. Mother was glad to have more 
time to save up'the extra money. But she said if it wasn’t 
found when the November rent was due, she would make 
it up then. Mother couldn’t bear to owe anyone. Besides 
she felt, somehow, that Mr. Rose didn’t quite trust Jerry. 

There wasn’t much time for dreams inside Jerry’s head 
these days. All the time he was wondering how Mother 
could save eight dollars when she had nothing out of which 
to save it. Miss Temple, Jerry’s teacher, wondered why 
so many of Jerry’s number papers were trimmed around the 
edges with rows of figures — two curly 8’s, then a soldierly 
1, marching beside a fat important 6. 

“O Mother!” cried Jerry, bursting into tke little kitchen 
one gray rainy night early in November. “I’m going to 
pop some corn. I’ve got such a big popcorn feeling inside 
me.” 

Mother smiled, but her eyes looked sorry. 

“T want a little talk with you first, son,” she said. 

Jerry sat down beside Mother. She was mending his old 
coat. 

“It’s the rent-money, isn’t it?’”’ he said soberly. 

Mother nodded. Jerry kicked the table leg and waited. 

“We must make it up this month,” she said. 

“Can’t I help earn it somehow?” asked Jerry. 

“Yes,” said Mother. She spoke slowly. “But it will 
be hard for you.” 

“O Mother!” cried Jerry. “I’m big enough and strong 
enough to do most anything. What is it?” 

“T have a chance,” said Mother, “to sell the old sword. 
I can get money enough from it to make up the lost rent, 
pay this month’s, and have a little left over.” 

“But, Mother,” cried Jerry, “isn’t there any other way?” 

“T don’t know of any, dear. I’ve thought and thought. 
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We must have food and clothes and wood and coal. The 
winter is so long. And Dr. Stanton is not quite paid. 
And you must have a new coat.” 

“T’ll go without the coat,” began Jerry eagerly. 

“You can’t, dear, and go to school and do my errands 
in Clifton. There’s nothing we can do without — except 
the old sword. By giving that up, you help me just so 
much to earn the money. Do you see? It is a big, hard 
thing to do. And unless you say I may, I'll never let it 
go. For it was to have been yours, you know, some day.” 

“Where could you sell it?” asked Jerry. 

“T wrote to a man in New York, who buys and sells such 
things. He knew about the sword when we lived there — 
and he’s always wanted it.” 

“Maybe he won’t now,” said Jerry hopefully. 

“Yes he will—he does, dear. I had a letter to-day. 
He knows just where he can sell it. Now, shall we let it 

‘o?”’ 

4 “You think so much of it, Mother,” said Jerry. It wasa 
big hard thing Mother was asking him to do. There was 
nothing in the little Rose House, except Mother herself, 
that Jerry loved as he did the old sword. The first thing 
he could remember was that. The first letters he had 
learned were those engraved on its hilt—S.F. J. He still 
kept it brightly polished. He looked at it the last thing 
at night, the first in the morning. How could they live 
without it?” 

“Tt’s almost the first thing I remember, too,” said Mother. 
Mother had a way of reading your thoughts. “Paul and 
I used to march with it.” 

“Paul?” said Jerry wonderingly. 

“My brother, dear.” 

“Did he die, Mother?” 

“No,” said Mother. “But I did something he didn’t like, 
Jerry. And I’ve never seen him nor heard from him since.” 

Mother wouldn’t say anything more about her brother. 
Jerry tried to think of anything Beth could have done that 
would have made him go away and leave her. He couldn’t 
understand. Maybe some day Mother would tell him more 
about it. And just now, there was the old sword. 

“T’ll go up and get the popcorn,” said Jerry soberly. 

“You can pop it while I get supper,” said Mother. 
She folded up her work. She knew that Jerry had just 
got to be alone to think out about the sword. She heard 
him tramp up the stairs, the old pan banging on each step. 
In the upstairs hall, he stopped a minute. Mother knew 
he was looking at the old sword at the head of his bed. 
Then he went on up the steep attic stairs. Mother waited. 
It was a long time before she heard him hurrying back down 
stairs. He didn’t stop in the upstairs hall this time. She 
heard his first step down the second flight of stairs. Then 
there was a crash—rattle, rattle, bang, bang, bang! into the 
kitchen came the corn-ears, the old pan, and Jerry himself. 

He landed, right side up, in the old pan, corn-ears flying 
wildly about him. 

“Tt’s decided,” he cried. ‘Of course, we'll sell it. Then 
you needn’t worry any more about that old rent-money. 
But, just as soon as I can, I’m going to New York and I'll 
find out who’s bought the sword, and Ill buy it back again. 
You'll see, Mother-Bird!” 

Jerry looked so funny and so fierce all at once, that Mother 
laughed. And then Jerry laughed, too. 

So the old Revolutionary sword went away to New York 
to look up the ball of red wool, Jerry said. And in a few 
days a check came from New York to Mother for twenty-two 
dollars. When Mother came home from Clifton Bank with 
the bills, she and Jerry felt very rich. 

Mother took two little envelopes from a drawer in her 
desk. They were just like the lost one. 

“In this one, I’ll put sixteen dollars for the rent,” she 
said. “And in this, I’ll put six dollars.” 

“What’s that for?” cried Jerry. 

“T don’t know yet,” said Mother. “But I’m going to 
put it away so carefully that I can’t find it till I need it for 
something very nice.” 

“Oh, let me hide it — please, Mother!” 
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Jerry had been so good to give up the sword. He might 
get some fun out of it, if he could, Mother thought. 

“Put it in a safe place,” she said, “and don’t forget where 
it is.” 

Just like a little girl, Mother blinded her eyes and counted 
one hundred very slowly. She had to count it twice before 
Jerry would let her look. 

“Tt’s hidden,” he cried, “as safe as can be. You’d never 
guess, Mother. And I can’t forget because it sort of belongs 
there.” 

Next night, after school, Jerry went to pay the rent. He 
held fast to the little envelope all the way. Maybe, to-day, 
he would see little Jac again. 

Mr. Rose was in his office, at work on some big books. 

“The rent-money, Jerry?” he said. 

Jerry put the little envelope into Mr. Rose’s hand. 

“Tt makes up for what was lost,” he said. ‘And Mother 
says to thank you for waiting.” 

“You still think the rent-money is in the red ball, Jerry?” 
asked Mr. Rose as he turned to his desk to write a receipt. 

“Oh, yes!” said Jerry. 

“You took it,” cried a voice from the hall. 

Jerry jumped. 

“What a funny parrot!” he said. 

“Good-by, Jerry,” said Mr. Rose. He handed Jerry the 
receipt. 

Jerry went slowly out of the office. At the door, the 
parrot screamed at him again. 

“T took it,” she said. 

“Maybe you did,” said Jerry. 

He wanted to go back and ask Mr. Rose if Polly could 
have taken the ball. But Mr. Rose was so busy he hadn’t 
opened the rent-envelope yet. Jerry thought he’d ask 
Mother instead. 

On the lawn, Jerry looked up at one of the windows of 
little Jac’s room. On its ledge, sat a small red squirrel. 
That must be the friendly little chap Jac had told about. 
Just then, little Mrs. Rose came to the window. She waved 
to Jerry. Then she opened the window. The squirrel 
flashed red in the bare branches of the big elm, then whisked 
out of sight. 

“Jerry,” called Mrs. Rose. “Little Jac wants — what is 
it?” She turned to speak to some oneinside. It must have 
been Mr. Rose, for Jerry heard her say, “Why not, John? 
Jac does want him so.” Then she called back to Jerry 
again, “Some other time, dear.” 

Jerry hurried home. Mother laughed when Jerry asked 
if Polly could have taken the ball. 

“She couldn’t have hidden it so no one could find it,” 
she said. 

But she didn’t laugh when Jerry told her about Mrs. 
Rose calling him and what she said. Did Mr. Rose really 
think Jerry wasn’t to be trusted? 

Next morning was Saturday. Jerry was raking up leaves 
to cover the rose-bushes. Down the hill and round the 
corner came Mr. Rose in his car. - 

“T’m looking for a boy named Jerry Bird,” he said. 
“Rosy Posy’s got to have one, or she can’t get well or even 
be happy. Will you come, Jerry?” 

Of course Jerry went. And that was the beginning of the 
best times for Jerry and little Jac Rose. He took beautiful 
care of the little girl. He thought up games that she could 
play and not get tired for ever so long. He told her stories. 
And when she was too tired even for stories, he sang her 
dear little hush-a-bye songs that put her to sleep before 
she knew it. 

Almost every day, Jerry went to play with little Jac. 
Thanksgiving Day, he and Mother both spent the day at 
the Rose farm and had the best dinner and the best time. 

“John,” said little Mrs. Rose that same Thanksgiving 
night, “I never knew a boy like Jerry Bird. I wish we 
could adopt him — he’s so gentle and good to little Jac. 
And she loves him so.” 

Mr. Rose was silent. He looked so sober that at last 
his wife said. 

“Well, John, couldn’t we somehow?”’ 
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“T like Jerry so much it hurts me to say this more than the morning.I asked you not to call him back? To make 
it does you to hear it,” said Mr. Rose. “But until I find up the lost*money that envelope should have held sixteen 
out about that rent-money’’— dollars. Ten dollars of that sum were missing.’ 

“You — can’t think,” began Mrs. Rose indignantly. “T don’t care!” cried Jac Rose’s little mother, her eyes 

“T tried not to think anything,” said Mr. Rose. “I tried stormy, her cheeks red. “If there wasn’t a cent of that 
to believe that Jerry really thought it was in the red ball. old rent-money there, Jerry Bird never took it. So there, 
Then he brought the rent for November—you remember— John Rose!” 





The Empty Nest 


Nina B. HartFrorp 


leaf-less ma- ple tree, Swing-ing on a bough, Hangs a lit - tle 
last the blue eggs broke, And as days went by Ba - by bird - ies 
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and lone - ly now; the hap-py spring it held 
sing and fly; ut these hap-py days are gone, 
























































blue; Moth-er bird and fa- ther bird Watchedand lov’d them too. 
flown, Now the lit - tle emp- ty nest Sad - ly swings a - lone. 
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aie . Three Pilgrims (trio or duet) 
A Than ksgiving Festival Yes, we all will sing and happy be 
“US innnd And trust to-morrow that we all may see 
Lots of good things ready for our feast, 
Eruet H. Rosson A turkey — or any other beast. 
CHARACTERS - Oe Sentend All 
Fourteen Pilgrims vernor Bradfor: ‘ 
Four Fairies Miles Standish Tra-la-la-la-la-la, let us sing, 
Eight Indians Stage Manager Tra-la-la-la-la-la, thanks we bring, 
‘ Tra-la-la-la-la-la, we do praise, 
(CENE c 701 i 
New England home in 1621. And thanks to God our voices raise. 
Cosmas Girls (suddenly look at dolls) 
Pilgrim men’s costumes consist of wide white collar, white Hush! our babies all are going to sleep, 
cuffs, Pilgrim hat and buckles. Every eye-lid now has ceased to peep, 


Pilgrim women’s costumes consist of kerchief, white cuffs, bonnet, Let us put them in their little beds 
apron and buckles. . . ? 
Fairies, costumes consist of white dress, green wings made of paper Then we all will spin our flaxen threads. 
or tarlatan, and wreath of green paper ey around head. 
The baskets which fairies carry can easily be constructed of Girls (sing softl , . 
cardboard. We made our baskets of light green cardboard and (sing sof y and slowly. Rock dolls as they sing) 
painted the strips of dark green, to represent market basket. 




















LULLABY 
(Stage Manager announces) - . a “ ae 
zt 2 ane mens bare a 7 = 
Time — Thanksgiving Eve, 1621 . ne — 
PLace — Plymouth, Mass. Sleep, dar - ling, sleep, Here’s a flee - cy sheep, 


Sleep, dar - ling, sleep, See the drow-sy sheep, 





























(Enter fourteen Pilgrims, seven boys and seven girls. p é 7 
Form in a circle and be seated. Girls carry dolls.) E = Fo ee 4 
a he =. = . Here’s another lit - tle one, How they jump and 

=e z= “-£ rm o—. Down up-on_ the grassthey lie, They will wak - e 
——— —— y y , 
Tra -la - la - la - la - la let us sing, 
f. a a : te a 
bel is 


how they run.Sleep,dar- ling,sleep,darling, sleep. 
by and by. Sleep,dar-ling,sleep,darling, sleep. . 
(From Lyric Music Series. Book I. Copyright, 1912, by Scott, 


+} 4 ae. —— : A Foresman & Co. Used by permission of publishers.) 
6 ‘ (After song, girls get up and put dolls to bed, then return.) 





Tra-la-Ja- la - la -la, thanks we bring. Tra-lela - la - la - la, 








We do praise, And thanks to Godour voi-ces raise. 


(The following verses are sung to “Tune A” — music given above.) All (Girls make motions as if spinning.) 
First Pilgrim (sings) SPINNING SONG 
To-morrow morning let us all be gay, 
For it is the glad Thanksgiving Day, 
We have prospered well and labored much, 
Ever since we left our friends — “the Dutch.” 








Second Pilgrim sings 
Yes, the harvest surely has been great, by ahaa : = , 
And we all have worked from morn till late, Shining threads so fine and fair,Like my braids of flaxen hair. 


But we are so thankful we are well, (From Lyric Music Series. Book I. Copyright, 1912, by Scot 
About our hardships we shall never tell. Foresman & Co. Used by permission of publishers.) =— 


(En 
with } 
afraid 
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(All arise, then drop on their knees in front of their chairs, 
bow heads and sing prayer.) 
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Heavenly Father, we do thank Thee,for our blessings rare ; 





ray 
a 
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May we ev-er loveand praise Thee, is our earnest prayer. 
(Exit all Pilgrims) 
(Enter fairies of plenty carrying two baskets apiece, laden 
with fruit, popcorn, celery, etc. Enter very cautiously as if 
afraid of being caught. Sing — Tune A.) 


We are fairies bringing good things here, 
For the little Pilgrims all so dear, 

That to-morrow they may happy be, 
As they eat all this, you see. 


Chorus 
Tra-la-la-la-la, we’re so glad, 
Tra-la-la-la-la, we’re not sad, 
Tra-la-la-la-la, we work and play, 
And thus we brighten every day. 





(Repeat chorus, raising baskets in right hands on first line, 


in left hand on second line, in both hands on last two lines. © 


Repeat chorus, raise right hand and dance three steps to 
right to eight counts, then three steps back to eight counts, raise 
basket in left hand and dance three steps to left to eight counts, 
and three steps back to eight counts. 

Place baskets on floor, skip around the baskets once while 
humming the tune, then skip off stage.) 


Stage Manager 
Thanksgiving Morning. 


(Pilgrims enter slowly and with rather sad faces. Sud- 
denly they see the baskets and their faces brighten. They look 
at each other in great consternation and surprise. Sing — 
Tune A.) 

What do we find here Thanksgiving Morn? 

Lots and lots of goodies for us borne? 

Who think you did ever bring them here? 

(One child steps out from the rest, points his finger a::! 
sings.) 

I know (spoken) the fairies who bring good cheer. 


Chorus (Tune A) 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la, let us sing, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la, thanks we bring, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la, we do praise, 
And thanks to God our voices raise. 


(Children skip around baskets while class hums chorus 
through once, then join hands and dance around, singing 
chorus once. Pick up baskets and set them off to one side. 
Now they show their happiness by dancing the minuet.) 


Song (class sing while actors dance.) 


MINUET 





Lae » —+ 4 4 
See = = 
E6433 —o 2 =SE= - 222 


One, two, three, measured music beat-ing, one, two, three, 
One, two, three, let us turn but slightly, one, two, three, 


am fy _ sae 5 — 


all the dan-cers meet - ing Slow and _ prim, 
dig - ni - fied but spright-ly, Keep the step, 


HS uae i cr 
: =f lS SaaS Sara 
v A ae » T 
al-most kneel in greet-ing, as we curt-sey now. : 
smil-ing and po - lite-ly, makea state -ly bow. 


(From Lyric Music Series. Book I. Copyright, 1912, by Scott, 
Foresman & Co. Used by permission of publishers.) 
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Dance (four couples) 


Each little boy makes a low bow before his pa-tner. Her 
little courtesy is a sign she accepts. She takes the arm of her 
escort and they form in this position. 


G B 


a9 


(Partners join right hands high in the air and walk around 
one another through twelve counts, change, joining left hands, 
walk around one another until words of last line, then courtesy 
to partner. Hands not joined should be on hip with palm 
away from body. Repeat through second verse.) 


(After dance, get baskets, form in circle, skip around whil. 
children hum the chorus once, then set baskets down. Join 
hands and dance around baskets, singing chorus of song.) 


Tra-la-la-la-la-la, let us sing, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la, thanks we bring, 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la, we do praise, 
And thanks to God our voices raise. 


(At end of song, drop on knees behind baskets and sing this 
prayer. Tune same as other prayer.) 


Heavenly Father, we do thank thee 
For this food we find, 

May we ever love and praise thee, 
Master good and kind. 


(Open eyes and begin to eat. Sudden warwhoop of Indians 
is heard. Indians enter. Pilgrims all run away very much 
frightened.) 

INDIAN DANCE 












































— 


(Repeat as many times as necessary for dance.) 
(Indians immediately begin war dance around the baskets.) 


InDIAN DANCE * 
First Figure 
Circles face to left. Indians step around the circles once 
(skipping step with lifting the knee forward and swaying 
the body forward and back). Rest eight counts, standing 
perfectly still and straight. 


Second Figure 


Circle face to right and around circle once, taking four 
Indian steps forward, then four around selves. Rest eight 


counts as before. 
Third Figure 


Face center, lift arms high and look up, hold four counts, 
bend bodies forward and drop arms and hold four counts. 


*Courtesy of Miss Nina B. Lamkin, Physical Director of Y. W.C. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Continue through sixteen counts and rest eight counts as (The foregoing song is sung by the Indians seated around 
before. the baskets.) 
Fourth Figure ; : j : 
Short sideward steps around circle once, about every (When song is finished Indians begin to eat from baskets.) 
eighth count, hand to mouth and one Indian “Whoo.” a Unle: 
Rest eight counts as before. (Enter Pilgrims in an excited manner, bringing with them and sof 
: d their Captain, Miles Standish. Miles Standish is forced sera 
Fifth Figure : 7 to one side in a conspicuous place.) y 
Repeat first figure. ~ 
er 
= 73 (Indians get up slowly and each Indian hands his basket voice 
E2325 -5S=Se to a Pilgrim. The Pilgrims courtesy to show their appre- words 
- wa - yea,my Hit - tle owl- a  ; ciation. Pilgrims set baskets to one side, join hands around for thi 
oe eaiitaal ‘ Indians and skip around them singing) lose it 
SERB rR eres HE . sweet 
=> = omen —— : 
- r any omg Win i Tra-la-la-la-la-la, let us sing, speak: 
the thet ge Se: wg :- Wem, WHR Bie Gent ees Tra-la-la-la-la-la, thanks we bring, The 
—e t ——— 7 Tra-la-la-la-la-la, we do praise, perioc 
6? 6 st See And thanks to God our voices raise. exercl 
lights the wig -wam, lights the wig - wam? E - = ben 
hne-sis ate ‘ (One of the little Pilgrim girls takes Indian chief by one “By 
E Pe st22-Pee=is=== ==) hand and Miles Standish by the other and steps to the front. oa en 
Raesichins a a tag The little girl and Miles Standish sing first verse of America, pe 
yea, my lit - tle owl - et, whois this that lights the wigwam? then all join in singing last verse.) die e 
(From Lyric Music Series. Book I. Copyright, 1912, by Scott, . to a. 
Foresman & Co. Used by permission of publishers.) . (Exit all) give’ 
a eee and | 
shoul 
i ' . may 
Which Was Best woul 
! the 
Atice E. ALLEN . and 
72 + | — - —N +——4 SS me noes. ee 
a ie mo ——— = Li a: ee oe 
' me ty) eae " v xp «“ 
\ 1. Pie of pumpkin, pie ofmince, Stood up- on the ta- ble; Talk-ingeachin crust - y speech a 
2. “Nev -er was theresuch a pie,” Pump-kin said, lips smack-ing; “Sug- ar,spice,and all that’s nice, rema 
3. “Lis - ten, lis - ten,”cried the mince,“This is quite a - maz - in’! When all’s toldyou do not hold 2) 
4. Grand-ma came. She cut the pies— Oh you should have tast - ed !‘‘Which?”said she;“Why both!”’cried we, her I 
is be 
/ sung 
t > fs dista 
as \—s — 5 Oe SE. = near 
' ee ; goin; 
' if (3 
| —_ arm: 
| Voic 
| (1 
exce 
| F 
2 
usin 
a x ‘* fort 
oe ee oe mA : Pee a a —o 
| fg ee os oe a ( 
Fast as she was’ a - ble. Each confess’dshe was the best On _ the din-ner ta - 
There is noth-ing lack-ing! Have a wedgewith crimp-y edge,” Pump-kin said, lips smack - i ( 
Ci - der, nut, or rai-sin! Taste of ie, you'll thankful be—This is quite a - maz - Vo 
“Choice on such is wast-ed!”Which was best? I would sug-gest That you shouldhave tast - ed. ' 
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The Singing Lesson 
II] 


IRENE DOUGLASS 


Unless the speaking voice has first some attention paid to it to refine 
and soften it from the harsh, rough, noisy speaking so common with 
school children, sweet, pleasant and good tone in the singing lesson can 
hardly be expected and can only be produced with much labor. 

— McNaught 


Hence, it behooves all teachers to pay attention to the 
voice in all lessons. Badly articulated or mispronounced 
words in a reading lesson will not change into correct form 
for the singing period. A harsh voice in speaking will rarely 
lose its harshness in singing, but, on the other hand, soft, 
sweet singing will often exercise a beneficial effect on the 
speaking voice. 

The standing position is preferable during the singing 
period, especially during the breathing and voice training 
exercises and the songs. Call for a good erect position. 
In breathing exercises and in singing the breast bone should 
be kept up, and the shoulders should not be raised. 

By this time the teacher and the class also will have come 
to recognize the voices of the leaders. Let these form a 
choir. This will delight the chosen ones and stimulate 
the others to greater effort in the endeavor to be:promoted 
to a membership in the choir. These stronger voices will 
give very material help by singing occasional difficult parts 
and allowing the others to imitate them. Again, they 
should be very frequentiy stopped, so that the weaker ones 
may depend solely on their own efforts. Some teachers 
would place these selected voices at the back of the room, 
the fair voices in the middle seats, while the monotones 


and those needing special training would occupy the front. 


Breathing 

(1) Let the teacher extend her hand as in the sign of 
“soh,” and have the class slowly inhale through nostrils 
while she closes the hand, hold the breath while the hand 
remains closed, and exhale while the hand gradually opens. 

(2) “The Engine Whistle.” While the teacher raises 
her hand let the class inhale as before, and while the hand 
is being lowered exhale while making the sound of “Hoo” 
sung at different degrees of force to represent the different 
distances the engine may be away. P, for distance; M, 
nearer; Cres., approaching closer; F, close at hand; Dim., 
going away. F 

(3) Inhale while raising arms, exhale while lowering 
arms and counting softly to'10 or more. 


Voice 

(1) ‘Sing down the scale to the following words which are 
excellent for developing the movement of the lower lip: 

Fair, fell, fine, foal, fair, fell, fine, foal. 

(2) ’Sing in keys of C, #C, D to “oo,” “ow,” and “oh,” 
using different degrees of force, as piano, mezzo, mezzo- 
forte, rarely forte. 


(a2) |d:m:s|d:m:s|s:t:r'|s:t:r'|d':— 


(b) apes eer tS eee 


Modulator 


ray' The modulator will look now somewhat in 
doh! | this way, and the teacher will point out simple 
te exercises, taking the tones of the Tonic Chord in 
any order and the rest of the notes by steps and 
easy leaps. 

Review, also, the description of the mental 
effects of the notes, though here the teacher will 
notice that the mental effects are only true of 
the tones of the scale when sung slowly and 
when the ear is filled with the key. - 

The two next tones to teach are “fah” and 
“laa.” Their places on the modulator may be 
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decided by the children as before, after listening carefully 
to different phrases sung by the teacher which introduce the 
new notes. 

They are both rather mournful tones, the effect of “fah” 
being awe-inspiring and desolate, that of “lah” being 
sad and wailing. The manual sign for “fah” points down 
to “me.” For “laa” we have the drooping hand. 

Now that the scale has been completed the character 
of the modulator and manual sign exercises will, of course, 
be enlarged. So many teachers are apt to fall into the 
habit of unconsciously pointing to the same combinations 
at each lesson, so that little is really accomplished. It is 
wise, therefore, to have a definite idea for each exercise. 

For instance, the plan for one lesson might be to teach 
the jump from “doh” to “fah” or from “doh'” to“me,” 
and these notes would be brought in continually. At 
another time a sequence might be taught as: 

dsfim, rlsf, mtls, fd' tl, etc. 


Time 

The name for a whole pulse “taa” and its continuation 
“aa” have been studied. Thenext time names to be taken 
are “taa tai,” “aa tai” and “saa.”” Whenapulseis filled by 
two notes we call their time names “taa tai.”” When the 
first half is a continuation the time is “aa tai.” A silent 
pulse is called “saa.” 


(1) |dim: 


s |—.s:m| :d || 
taa tai 


taa aataitaa saa taa 
(2) |dd:m|ss:m|d:—]| 


(3) |s.l:s:f[mf:m:rld: :r]|d:—:— || 

(1) Although time names are essential as a foundation, 
yet as soon as they are learned the class should think of the 
time names and sing the exercise on one tone to “laa.’’ 

(2) Another time exercise would be to read (not sing in 
a monotone) the notes in correct time, giving the vowel 
sound of the last note to the continuations. 

(3) When a simple time exercise is learned let the chil- 
dren invent little phrases to sing to the time and tune. 
For example, if the following time exercise were given, 
words such as these might be supplied: 


|d:d|m:m | s:s | m:—|]} 
See the birdie fly a - way. 
Come and singa little song. 
Now the treeshave shedtheir leaves. 


Ear Tests 
Let the teacher sing the “doh” chord and then sing to 
“laa” four notes, and ask the class to sing the name of the 
final note. 
(1) dsm 5 
(2) d m d d' 
(3) d's m 5s 
After a few attempts the preliminary chord may be 
omitted and the class will try to tell by the nature of the 
last note whether it is the firm “doh,” the bright “soh” 
or the mild and quiet “me.” 


Occasionally let one of the leaders give an ear test to the 
class. 


Tune 

Many exercises with easy time should be given to be 
sung at sight when singing to time names or to “laa” is 
omitted and the tune sung immediately. 


(1) |d:m|s:m[s:s]d':—|d':s|m: 
s|s:m|d:— 

2) |s:s|m:d|t:s{[d: |t:t|d:m|] 
ritld: 

(3) |d:m:s|f:l:d'|s:t:rlda:—: 
_ ee ee te ae 
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Songs 

When the class is able to read simple tunes at sight, the 
time is ripe for introducing the children +o the reading and 
study of the songs proper. This may be accomplished 
in several ways, but the following hints may give some idea 
of what may be done. 


(1) The difficult passages taken separately on the 
modulator or written on the board. ; 

The time names sung. 

The time names sung to “laa” or “doh.” 

The notes sung in time and tune. 

The tune sung to “laa.” 
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(6) The words of the song, which have been previously 
read and pronounced correctly, sung to the tune. 

It is interesting to keep nvute of the time required by a 
class to learn a simple song. In one third year class the 
time varies from five to ten minutes according to the length 
and difficulties of the song. Naturally this does not imply 
that the song is perfected in every detail, but that the 
words are sung in correct time and tune and with some 
expression. The children themselves are interested in 
noting the time required for learning each new song and 
strive to lessenit. The results of voice training, breathing 
and all the other exercises should now be evident in the 
singing of the songs. 





IDEAS 
The Red Man 


EpNA HENKEL 
Ts: time of year has come again when the child’s 


FROM 


mind is most susceptible to the getting of new ideas 
about the “Red Man.” You will have a class of 
children who have come in contact with the Indian 
in their story books, and you will have some, who, because 
of the literary impoverishment of the home, have heard very 
little or nothing about this fascinating type of human life. 
But you can work very successfully with even the starved 
minds of the latter; because you are dealing with imagina- 


tions easily stirred and with a subject full of power to 
charm. 

A good way to begin with this subject is to imagine and 
picture with the children the country as it was then; 
telling them it was not a country laid out in fields of corn 
and wheat, and beautiful pasture lands crossed and re- 
crossed by well-made roads leading to villages, towns, and 
cities. But it was one vast forest such as we see once in a 
very great while away out in some secluded part of the 
country, where only now and then you find an inhabitant. 
Try to make them feel the wildness of the country, and 
make them see the numerous lakes and interlacing streams 
dotted with the birch bark canoes. 


EVERYWHERE 


We then have an informal talk on the appearance, dress 
and habits of the Indian. In this talk there must be the 
utmost freedom. Each child must be allowed to speak and 
t2ll what he knows, and then you may introduce new ideas 
and enlarge upon those of the child, with your own broader 
knowledge and experience. We then take a day to talk 
of present evidences of the Indian having once lived here 
There are few children who have not seen an Indian mound 
and many of them have gathered the darts. It is interest 
ing for one recitation to ask them to bring old relics, which 
they or their grandfathers have found. You will suc- 
ceed in getting a number of darts, bows and arrows, and 


maybe a tomahawk. If some of the boys are skillful with 
the knife you may be surprised by some things which they 
will carve out of wood. 

Pictures are another device for familiarizing and per 
manently fixing ideas of any kind. Have the children 
bring as many pictures of Indian life as they can find. 
Pass them around the class and let them comment upon 
them. They will abundantly enjoy this and they will 
never forget what they saw. 

While studying the Indian there is an opportunity of 
indelibly fixing a bit of history. The Pilgrim, with the 
facts incident to his departure from England, his sojourn 
in Holland, and his advent to the land of the “Red Man,’’ 
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may be introduced here. As Thanksgiving draws nigh 
the story of their hardships and the occasion of the first 
Thanksgiving may be related. And then comes the prob- 
lem of making all this concrete. This can be done by 
changing the sand-table into a section of Indian camp and 
Pilgrim village. 

The picture given is our sand-table covered with branches 
of long-needled pine, in the midst of which were set wig- 
wams made of paper. In one corner is a lake, made of 
glass over blue paper. On the lake are canoes run ashore. 
The canoes and wigwams are made according to directions 
given in “Worst’s Construction Book.” The Indians, 
which you see in the background, were cut from large posters 
used as advertisements in a grocery store. Back of the 
sand-table is a strip of black cambric. On this is pinned 
free-hand cuttings of trees, houses, and Pilgrims going to 
church, 





geAbenbu17isFoeds.— 
ee ‘a a 


“Shops in School” 


(A valuable aid to arithmetic and other teaching) 
Epitu H. Bricecs, L.L.A., A.C.P. 
Head mistress Council Girls’ School, East Ardsley, Yorkshire, England 


E all realize that, as the drowning man clutches at 
W the proverbial straw, so the human mind clings 
to that which is tangible. 

Bearing this important factor in mind, it be- 
hooves all educationalists to make their teaching as real as 
possible, to bring it within the grasp of the tiny child mind. 

Arithmetic, especially, seems to be abhorred by the young 
learner, unless made living, and here the school shops form a 
valuable adjunct. Before actually describing how the 
shops are used, it would, perhaps, be wise to say a few 
words about the evolution of the shops. 


COLLECTING OF MATERIAL 


In this province, the children are particularly zealous. A 
short chat with our little friends on their love of playing 
at shops and the proviso that, in future, they may play at 
Shops in School, prove sufficient stimuli, and willingly each 
brings his quota of materials for the Shop Stock. 

Empty canisters, packets, cardboard boxes, blown eggs, 
display cards and posters, it should be noted, are all of 
value and where weighing is to receive attention, small 
quantities of currants, rice, tea, sugar, flour, sweets, etc., 
stored in air-tight tins, occupy a most utilitarian posi- 
tion. 

Measures may be made from cardboard by the pupils, 
and the long rolls of paper, in which ribbon has been pro- 
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tected, form quite a cheap commodity for obtaining prac- 
tice in measuring. 

The children’s stock may be considerably augmented 
by seeking assistance from certain well-known firms, which 
gratuitously supply dummy packets, display cards and 
advertisement novelties of immense value, in connection 
with the “School Shops.” 


COUNTERS FOR SHOPS 


Having amassed sufficient stock, a counter or counters 
should next receive consideration. The best counter is 
made from boards resting on trestles, though in lieu of the 
latter, chair backs or small tables form adequate support, 
and if timber be scarce, old blackboards represent admirable 
substitutes. To preserve the boards, brown or white paper 
may be neatly kept in place, over the timber, by means 
of drawing pins. 


DISPLAYING OF Goops 


Prior to actually collecting materials, it is advisable 
to direct the children’s attention to local shop windows 
and counters, and thus they gather knowledge upon which 
to work, when they commence to set out their goods. It is 
well not to get the counter too crowded and the commo- 
dities most in demand should be easily accessible. Tins 
and packets should be labeled and goods priced. 

Pictures, however, like actions, speak louder than words, 
therefore without further preamble, I will leave the ac- 
companying illustrations of School Shops to tell their own 
tale. 


How THE SHOPS ARE USED 


In the first instance, the Shops are used merely as an aid 
to Arithmetic Teaching. 

Each Shop caters to the stage and development of 
the children in question, though it is well that weighing and 
measuring should be common features throughout. Ordi- 
nary buying and selling naturally receive great attention and 
one or two mites are chosen to act as Shop-keepers, whilst 
a few of their companions are designated Buyers. Card- 
board coins are distributed and the purchasers are warned 
that the cost of the goods demanded must not exceed 
the capital in hand. Change is given, and often the other 
members of the class are asked for the total amount ex- 
pended and the change required and thus their interest and 
attention are maintained. After the mental work is accom- 
plished, written work is done, bills being made out and 
discount calculated, etc. The special costs of dozens and 
scores _ and rapid working, under all conditions, receive 
attention. 

The problems capable of being evolved from the practi- 
cal work are innumerable and the extensibility of the work 
in connection with the School Shops must not be under- 
estimated. 

Following our first “Shopping ” lesson was what I some- 
what imperfectly dub a “Montessori” lesson. During this 
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lesson, each child works at exactly what it pleases. That Flace as below. 
our Shops had “taken” was clearly manifest from the fact my —— 
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that the “Shops” formed bases for much ardent work 
during this lesson. 

Some children choose to sketch and shade boxes, others Beiaith 
to reproduce them in water-colors, whilst yet others wrote 
essays on either the “Shops” as a whole, or on some of 
the commodities displayed therein and the countries from 
which they hailed. Clay and cardboard modeling of Fold C D to A B only using single paper. 




















other subjects was much in evidence and some pupils made 

quite neat little shopping baskets out of raffia. If, then, 

our little friends were able to turn the shops to such ac- Lesali ecile 
count, to what account can the developed brain of the C} -- " 


teacher turn them? 














B 


Fold X Y in opposite direction to meet A B. 


The Children’s Airship 





An InFANT TEACHER . A S 
We are all on the watch for “something new” for the “ 
little ones. .Here is an easy and effective model of an 
airship which especially appeals to the little modelers, for 
it will fly across the room if carefully made. Thin, stiff ae mood 








paper is best, but the ordinary writing paper used by infants 
will be found quite satisfactory. 









Required : = 
Sheet of oblong paper. Width about two-thirds of the a 
x 





length. Scissors. 














CONSTRUCTION 2 
Fold in half. 


Place wings horizontally and carefully paste along A B, 
A B or place three small pins to keep the body together. 


gels ae 




















Fold in half again. 


A 















B 














Blackboard Arithmetic 


“Do a great deal of blackboard work in arithmetic,” says 
C. the supervisor. And blackboard space is limited. 
D While teaching multiplication by two and three figures, 
I found the following plan very good. 
Sixteen children were sent to the blackboard, and worked 
an example such as this: 


















Fold in quarters. 








H i i 257 
; 4 1 x 928 

i { i The children at their seats proved the example in this 
| t | way: 











928 

X 257 
Sometimes half the children were sent to the board — the 
class numbered twenty-eight — and each worked a differ- 


Cut along thickened line. 


















i 
! 
pega i creep ent example. Each child at his seat proved his partner’s 
| ' example. When work was finished, partners changed 
i i 1 places, and did another example. 
i l ! BLANCHE BLACKMAN 
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New Victor for the Schools 


An improved type of the 
special School Victor, embody- 
ing important new features 
suggested through its use in 
the schools throughout the 
country. 


The turntable is higher, as in 
the Victrola types, making it more 
accessible and easier to put on and 
take off the record, 


The lid has a patent hinge and 
can be quickly removed and hung 
on the back of the instrument, so 
the horn can be swung in any 
direction. 


The shelf is hinged and can be 
raised, making room for the horn 
under the instrument when not in 
use, safe and secure from danger. 


The Victor is now in actual 
daily use in the schools of 
more than 1800 cities. With 


this improved Victor meeting 


the requirements of school use 
better than 
ever before, Victor XXV—Type A, $67.50 
it will be special quotation to schools only 
rapidly adopted by hundreds of schools and 
cities everywhere. 

Why not see about a Victor for your school right 

now? Any Victor dealer will gladly 


send the special school Victor to 
your school for a thorough trial— 


ade E8eee: 
watt re@te 8 


or write to us and we will arrange ff 
ictor xx ae. i 
Vv V—Type A it for you. 


With horn placed under instru- Educational Department 
ment safe and secure from danger, ° ° ° 
and with cabinet locked to protect Victor Talking Machine Co. 
from dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 
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The Drill Side of Arithmetic 
Ill 
Counting 


OST children come to school for the first time with 

a certain amount of counting ability, small indeed, 

but enough for their requirements. With the new 
environment, however, they find a need for further 
knowledge. Almost the first thing they have to do is to be 
able to locate by counting certain seats which have been 
assigned to them. They must also, as occasion demands, 
count papers or other material to be distributed, find the 
pages in their reading books, tell time, make change in 
playing sto-e, and keep the score of simple games. Thus 
the needs of the clas--room result in the demand for in- 
creased counting knowledge, even in the first school year. 

A second reason why counting should be carefully taught 
is because of its use in anticipating the mathematical 
ideas of addition and multiplication, as well as the inverse 
operations of subtraction and division. 

For both these reasons — the practical need of even little 
children for counting knowledge, and the desirability of 
using it to develop mental concepts of 

more or less (addition and subtraction) 

times and parts (multiplication and division) — 
counting is of value. 

The rhythmic nature of counting also, particularly well 
illustrated in counting by 5’s, appeals to something latent 
in every child. 

Since, then, counting is so necessary both from the stand- 
point of the needs of children and their future menta train- 
ing in mathematics, it ought to be made a vital part of 
arithmetic work from the commencement of school experi- 
ence. It should, indeed, be begun with the first number 
lessons and continued throughout the primary grades as a 


brief daily exercise, preferably at a different time from the - 


other arithmetic work. 

In a room composed of several grades, all the primary 
classes may unite for the counting exercises, the more ele- 
mentary work being assigned to the younger pupils. Bright 
little children will pick up a good deal of knowledge in these 
general counting drills, both in listening to older pupils, 
and as they themselves join in the concert work; and the 
older ones will gain by being given a longer allowance of 
time than would otherwise be possible. 


First YEAR COUNTING 


The first year counting should be largely imitative. For 
instance, the teacher may draw a certain number of pic- 
tures upon the blackboard and the children copy them— 


Fh Fe Fe Po ie i i oe 


or she may use the abacus and place a number of balls to- 
gether, asking some child to place the same number on the 
wire below. A slightly more difficult step would be to have 
the teacher count out a group of balls, and ask the children 
to lay out the same number of blocks or colored pegs on 
their desks. The number names should be taught inci- 
dentally during the work. 

By such simple_exercises, and by arranging pegs in the 
form of steps—.* 


| 
| | 
4) J* 


| 
| 
Fs, 
[4 
|- 


134 | 


children may be given correct notions of the number groups, 
and kept from making the common mistake of thinki 
that the fourth, for instance, in a row (|'|:| | | |) is four. . 


Further objective work may be the counting of groups 
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of children, of hats, of anything which is available. Count- 
ing children’s hands, feet or eyes leads gradually to the 
counting by 2’s; counting fingers leads to the 5’s and 10’s. 
There should also be a limited amount of counting back- 
ward. 

All this work should extend at least to 100, the usual limit 
for children in the first year. Just how much counting 
by numbers other than one there should be, depends on the 
ability of individual classes. 

For seat work, dominoes may be drawn and colored; 


groups of dots copied from the board and the number writ- 
ten below — 





LY 


or pegs called soldiers and arranged for marching in groups 
of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and so on. 

The numbers from the number boxes may be arranged 
in order — 

1 72 4 4 ae ae ee 10 

1 Brod. tedtccd So im sche © 10 

1 a a ae 4-24, 9 10 














or used in other counting. 

Toward the end of the year, instructions written or 
printed on the board may be carried out with these num- 
bers, as— 


First Lesson 
Count by 2’s to 20. 
Count by 3’s to 30. 
Count by 4’s to 20. 


Second Lesson 
Count backward from 25 to 1. 
Then count from 1 to 25. 


SECOND AND THIRD YEAR COUNTING 


1 Early Work 

The work of the first year should be for the general pur- 
pose of awakening in children true mathematical concepts. 
The second and third year counting should be used in a 
more definite and specific manner to develop the formal 
multiplication tables, and as aid to work in addition and 
subtraction. 

For this reason there is no need of very much counting 
beyond certain well-defined limits — as, by 2’s to 20 or 


24, or by 10’s to 100. Occasionally children will enjoy 


counting by 2’s to 100 or even 500, by 25’s to 1000, but such 
work does not compare in value with counting, which is 
held to the limits of the multiplication tables. 

In the first year work, the vague number ideas of: the 
children have been made clearer and more definite; they 
have learned the number names, and can tell what comes 
before or after any given number; they can probably 
start anywhere and continue counting by 1’s to 100; 
perhaps they know how to count by 2’s and 3’s a little way, 
and by 5’s to 100. 

Upon this must be built the counting knowledge neces- 
sary for learning the multiplication tables, and for the ma- 
nipulation of at least all numbers below 100. No table 
should be attempted until there has been considerable 
counting by its foundation number. 

In all the work outlined in the following paragraphs, it 
is supposed that the tables to ten times the number only 
are to belearned. Where the demand is for drill to 12 « 12, 
teachers will, of course, make the necessary changes. 

Though counting unquestionably depends on memorizing, 

(Continued on page 574) 


gett S00 
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Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Read Our Best Offers 


1. Send a money order for at least 30c worth-of goods and ask 

for one copy of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
* Send a money order for at least 50c worth of goods and ask 

for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
. Send a money order for at least $4.00 worth of goods and ask 

for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, included free. 


Teacher’s Bulletin No. 1, for 


Fall and W 


Teacher’s Bulletin No. 2, for Winter and Sprin 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarg 


New Paper Cutting Designs 
Sewi ard Patterns on Ca 
e to Color, assort 
Large Drawings to Color 
Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c 
Hiawatha Drawings to C 15¢ 
Eskimo Drawings to Color 
Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10c 
Common Birds in Colors with desoript’n 15¢ 
Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
Dolls of Nations to C 
8 Large Physiology Drawings Oc 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards........... 15¢ 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures 


15¢ 
rdboard....20¢ 
1S¢ 





Hints and Devices for Teachers 

Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 12c 
Farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary. .12c 
Over 3,000 Script Words to paste l6c 
Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste 

Word Cards pees print and script, set, 28c 
The Beginner’s Outht for four children. .$2.20 
Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 
10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 13c 
Letters and Fi 


res, 44-inch, on cards.... 
Sheet of Blue 


arbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 

Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill: Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢ 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c. 


fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo M 
Horse; Cow; 
Goose ; 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. 


an; 
Dog; 


ney; Santa Fil 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. 
of States. 


Eskimo Mother; 
Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; 
en; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; 


a. Name any 
United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work, 


Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins ; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bel 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each Sc. 


ells; Santa; 
ashington ; 


Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
tch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 

Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
comotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 


Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar ; wuepaee Calendar; Santa Davin - 4 x 
ing Stockings; Christ Child; 


Eight Reindeer; Santa aang, Down Chim- 
ashington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
alendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 


Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
25e; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set, 10c. 


Colored Chalk. 


Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


15¢ 


12 Sheets Transparent Tracin 
25 Public School Report Cards 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any subject 10c 
Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise, for all ese. .2e 
16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25« 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15< 
Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25c 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..25c 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last D: 25¢ 
20 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps 
Large Outline Mans of U. S. for Charts, 
24x36 inches, 3 20. 














Read This Letter 


“Last year my school: prepared an exhibi- 
tion for our county fair and won the $10 cash 
prize, besides several other useful premiums. 
Our county superintendent now has the dis- 
play at the state fair where we feel sure of 
winning more prizes. We were successful in 
this undertaking because we had your book 
for teachers and other helps that you publish.” 


Other School Supplies 


Postage or Express Extra 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. Ask your 


Q 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, 


rinted on heavy cardboard or paper in 
Teer colors, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38c¢ 
Cardboard for sewing cards and _ construc- 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c 
Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% Ibs.)....... 25¢ 
Drawing Paper, manila, 9x12 (5 Ibs.)..... 25¢ 
Drawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)...... 60c 
Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, 
9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 oz.).15¢ 
Hektograph, 8%x11%, ink, etc. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 
Hektograph Paper, 84x11 (6 Ibs.)........50¢ 
Hektograph Ink. name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18¢ 


postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. 
\ w, and be sure to include enough postage. 
\ Sw, | will return it in stamps with the goods. 


Rubber Type Printer for making charts, 
%-inch type (6 Ibs.) . 
Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 oz.) 48c¢ 

Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy 
20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25¢ 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted 
colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........ 25¢ 
Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors (12 oz.)...... 15¢ 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)..10c 
Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.)..60c 
Raffa, natural (1 Ib.) 18c 
Raffia, colored, name color (% Ib.)....... 25¢ 
Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)........ 10c 





Send a money order 
If vou allow too much for postage, wy 


at _S, 


Reed, per pound, No. 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 
medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; 
No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser 

Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.) 

Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
fold, dozen (6 oz.) 18¢ 

Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 oz.)........- 15¢ 

Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 oz.).. 

Beginner’s Tracing Pad (5 0z.).........s.- 6c 

U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35 

Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
(4 oz.) %-in. 10c; Y%-in. 12c; %-in....1¥ 


Address J. S. LATTA, INC., BOX 29, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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(Continued from page 572) 

and is in the last analysis purely mechanical, it should be 
rationally taught if good results are to follow. All the 
work must be based on intelligence rather than on merely 
verbal memory, and every means taken to reduce the me- 
chanical labor which is necessarily involved. When chil- 
dren are learning to count by 4’s to 40, by 7’s to 70, and so 
on, they must know why they are doing what they do, 
and take advantage of any mechanical or thoughtful aids 
to the memory which may be possible. 

The first thing.to consider is the fact that there need be 
learned only cownting by the prime numbers from 1 to 
10 (1, 2,3, 5, and 7), since 4 and 8 are multiples of 2; 6 and 
9 multiples of 3, and 10 a multiple of 5. 

1 is supposed to be already known, 5 offers no difficulty, 
leaving only 2, 3, and 7 to be learned. Obviously a be- 
ginning should be made with the 2’s. There are many de- 
vices which may be used in learning this counting, such as: 
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and the use of objects. Anything which will help children 
to visualize will be of value. 

The greatest difficulty will be found in the numbers from 
12 to 20, and for this reason it would be wise not to take 
up next the counting by 3’s (since 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
12, 15, 18, are so- nearly alike as to be mixing), but to 
begin the 4’s as soon as the 2’s are fairly well learned. 

It is better to attempt the counting by 4’s at first only 
to 20. This may be done by using 


24 68 w 12 « 16 1s 20 


or by asking two children to count alternately by 2’s, one in 
a quiet and the-other in a firm voice—the second one, of 
course, being given “4, 8, 12, 16, 20,” and so on. -4 

At about this time counting by 5’s, 10’s, and 11’s should 
be taken up. The 5’s will probably need no practice. 
The 10’s may be developed by the well-known device of 
using bundles of sticks fastened by elastic bands, or by add- 
ing 0’s to the first ten numbers — 


Elevens should be visualized — 


11 
22 
33 


and so forth to 99; when children have seen this written 
several times, they will have no further trouble. 

Counting by 3’s seems rather hard for children to re- 
member. If there is difficulty they should first learn as 
far as 15 or 18, and then be encouraged to continue gradually 
to 30. 

Angles, triangles, and squares— ~ 

(L Ao) 


drawn or made with pegs, toothpicks, or other small sticks, 
form useful objective material for developing the counting 
by 2, 3, and 4. 

The use of square inch tablets, or of squares and oblongs 
measuring an exact number of inches, is also an invaluable 
aid. 

At times children should be encouraged to start the count- 
ing with 0 or with a multiple of the number used, and to 
count backward —.” 
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0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 
90, 100, 30, 27, 24, 21, 18, 15, 12, 9, 6,3 


2 The Formal Multiplication Tables 
The counting by 2’s and 4’s to 20, by 5’s to 50, by 10’sto 

100, by 11’s to 99, and by 3’s to 30 having been well learned, 
there seems to be a favorable stopping place, when instead 
of taking up the remainder of the counting work, some time 
should be devoted to the development of the formal mul- 
tiplication tables of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s to 5 & 4, 5’s, 10’s, and 
1l’s. The counting should not, of course, be dropped, but 
rather combined with the repeating of the tables as each 
child develops the power of understanding them. It will 
not be long before many children will be able to repeat 
fluently all these tables, and as a later development, to 
give the combinations and answers in any order. 

_ As they are being learned, the reverse of each combina- 
tion should be taught (6 X 3 = 3 X 6), and after some 
familiarity and practice, many children will be able to 
count a little way by the numbers from 6 to 9 — 


6 7 8 9 
12 14 16 18 
18 21 24 27 


As soon as the table of 4’s through 40 has been taken up 
(and this is, of course, the next logical step), counting to five 
times each number will be known — 


6 7 
12 14 
18 21 
24 28 
30 35 


as well as ten times 6, 7, 8, and 9. 


3 Counting Charts 

Counting charts will now be of value. One of these may 
be made by each child from a large sheet of heavy paper or 
oak tag. The paper is first divided by ruled lines into inch 


strips, and the counting already known placed in the 
spaces — 





| 4 

8 
12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
32 
36 
40 


SRAISRESSH 
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As new counting is learned, the incomplete columns should 
be filled up. 

These charts may be distributed occasionally and used 
for studying any counting of which a child is uncertain, as a 
check on a classmate who is reciting, and for concert work. 

Questions may also be asked by the children themselves 
of each other, while referring to the charts for needed an- 
swers. 


4 Advanced Counting 

A good order in which to take up the four remaining num- 
bers is 6, 9, 7, and 8. 

Counting by 6’s may be made easier by connecting it 
with the 3’s — 


36 9 12 » 18 


Work with 9’s may also be correlated with 3 and 6, but 
in practical experience it seems easier to think of 9 as one 
smaller than 10. Special drill in adding 10 to any number 
below 100 will probably have been given before the study of 
9 has been taken up, and children will readily learn to add 
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10, and then subtract one from that result, 
r, as they say, “‘go back one.” The vis- 
ualizing of . 
9 


18 
27 


90 

is also an aid, since the reduction of the 
unit numbers by ones and the correspond- 
ing increase of the tens numbers can be 
remembered with little difficulty as soon 
as the reason for it is understood. 

If the reverse combinations in these two 
tables are invariably taught 


7X6=6x7,8x9=9x8 


there is not much that is new in learning 
the counting by 7’s and 8’s. Counting 
by 7’s, however, may be made easier by 
thinking of it as three less than 10, and of 
8 as two less than 10 or 2 times 4. 

At about the time that they are taken 
up, the squares to 10 times 10 may be 
advantageously studied —- 


36 
49 
64 


1 6 
4 7 
9 8 
16 9 81 
25 10 X 10 100 


5 Counting for / ddition and Subtraction 
Counting, starting with a number or its 
multiple — 


ou di 
hnud a 


3, 6, 9, 12 
20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 


is valuable for multiplication and division, 
and also as drill in addition and subtrac- 
tion. It is particularly necessary for 
multiplication, and its value should not 
therefore be lessened by confounding it 
with such work as — 


1, 3, 5, 7,9 
1, 4, 9, 14, 17 


which ought to be a much later develop- 
ment (being both harder and less useful 
than the other) and should be used spar- 
ingly while the multiplication tables are 
being learned; but later on this kind of 
counting is of use in developing further skill 
in addition. 
Reversed counting, such as — 


28, 25, 22, 19, 16, 13, 10, 7, 4, 1, 49, 39, 
34, 29, 24, 19, 14, 9, 4 


gives practice and drill in subtraction. 


VARYING THE DRILLS 

The daily counting drills may be varied 
in many ways. 

A group of children may stand and 
count around in turn, resuming their seats 
as they finish; or the teacher may indicate 
by a signal or by calling out the names, 
who is to count next. 

At another time a row may face the class 
and count in turn, those who fail going to 
the foot of the line. 

Another day several pupils may go to 
the board and write, as the class does the 
counting in concert. 


Tests of endurance or speed between 
picked groups will also stimulate interest, 
and result in home practice on the part of 
some children. 

Counting from the blackboard as the 
teacher writes, each number bringing out 
some facts in multiplication, furnishes 
valuable counting drill, as well as good 
practice in quick column addition. 


| oatwnwnw ooo 
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Exercises like the following, varying 
the group by which the counting is done, 
may also be given. Such work should 
be fitted to the ability of each child: 


First Child — __ by 2’s to 12. 
Second Child — from there by 3’s to 24. 
Third Child — from there by 1’s to 30. 


Fourth Child — from there by 10’s to 
60 


Fifth Child — from there by 5’s to 85. 
Sixth Child— from there by 1’s to 
100. 


During the second and third years, 
counting should be correlated with all 
possible activities. For example, by 5’s, 
10’s and 25’s, in connection with toy money 
and playing store; by 2’s, 4’s, and 8’s, 
when studying liquid and dry measure; 
by 7’s in finding the number of days in a 
group of weeks; by 12’s in learning the 
number of months in several years and 
in changing feet to inches; or by 3’s in 
reducing yards to feet. 

In addition to the drills, various games 
which give practice in counting (such as 
ten pins or buzz) may be introduced or 
invented by any teacher. These by no 
means take the place of general drills, 
but they are valuable because they supply 
an immediate use for the knowledge gained. 
They also, by adding the competitive 
element, furnish many children with a 
strong incentive for further advance. 


BOOKS 


Prmary Hanp Work. By Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs, B.S., A.M. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

In this volume are assembled a great 
many suggestions which the teacher, be 
her equipment much or little, can use 
to brighten the labors of the primary 
school-room and to illustrate the other 
subjects in the course. 

The material presents great variety 
and is amply illustrated. 


Tue Sewrnc Boox. Edited by Anne 
L. Jessup. New York, London, Paris, 
Toronto: The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Sewing, while acknowledged an im- 
portant part of the industrial course, 
is often taught in a desultory manner and 
lacks the definite system and aim that 
characterize other parts of the manual 
work in the public school. This book is a 
successful attempt to give the lessons in 
sewing a scientific basis and help the 
teacher to do her most efficient work. 
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45A38— You 
can never have 


too many aprons, [= 
so take advantage [E 
of this bargain offer | 


and secure this at- 
tractive Bungalow 


Apron and Capfor |E 
the low price of 37 [E 


cents. Itismadeof 


serviceable Checked |E 


Gingham and white 
bin: finishes the 
round neck, the 
armholes and the 
two patch pockets. 
BL AND 
WHITE CHECK 
ONLY. _ No size 
ye quired in _order- 
ing. Regular 50 
cent value. 

Postpaid, 37 





You will save money on your 
wearing apparel by ordering from 
the **NATIONAL.** And you will 
be delighted —this we guarantee. 
We pay all trausportation 
charges and refund your money if 
you ere not satisfied. 
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Song and Story 
Ill 
Atice E. ALLEN 
(The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will 


find something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story-telling, 
for pieces to speak, songs to sing, or plays to play.) 


Little Bits About November 


In November, the days grow shorter and the cold greater. 
Bryant wrote about its “Melancholy Days.” 


Hood says: 


No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruit, no flower, no birds, no trees, 
No-vember! 


But gray and cold and cheerless as November often is, 
still it brings us one day full of light and song whose bright- 
ness touches all its other days to beauty. Of course, this 
day is Thanksgiving Day —the great American festival. 
Thanksgiving Day comes on the last Thursday of the 
month. In November, too, comes the General Election 
Day. 

Sometimes, in November, after the first sharp frosts, 
comes a time, soft and purple with haze, warm and golden 
with sunshine, called “Indian Summer,” or the “Summer 
of All Saints.” 

Longfellow, in Hiawatha, calls November the “Moon of 
snowshoes.” He says: 


Brought the tender Indian Summer, 
To the melancholy northland, 
In the dreary Moon of Snowshoes. 


November's stone is the topaz. The topaz is of a clear, 
golden-brown color. An old superstitition says that it 
gives strength to its wearer and helps digestion. Be sure 
to wear one if you have a November birthday. 

The flower of November is the chrysanthemum. What 
color would you choose for the month? Gray? Brown? 
Neither of these need be a sad color, youknow. There are 
warm grays and beautiful golden-browns. Or, would you 
choose purple — the color so often found in the chrysanthe- 
mum? 


The stars show beautifully this month through the leafless ~ 


branches of the trees. Watch for meteors or shooting- 
stars. ..Look for the “Great Dipper” low in the north. 
Find the {Milky Way.” 
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Quotations 


God in his own time maketh 
All seasons beautiful! — Cary 


Wild was the day; the wintry sea 

Moaned sadly on New England’s strand, 
When first the thoughtful and the free, 

Our fathers, trod the desert land.— Bryant 


We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea! — Lowell 


To get the full value of a joy you must have somebody 
to divide it with. — Mark Twain 


You'll find, if you smile at the world, 
The world will smile back in your eyes.— Selected 


Blessed are the happiness makers! — Beecher 


Pieces to Speak 
INDIAN SUMMER 


The Indian Summer time has come, 
The sweetest of all the year, 

The water’s hue is a loving blue, 

The sunny air is so warm and fair, 
The skies are calm and clear. 


The flow’rs and leaves have gone to rest, 
Their cover will be the snow, 
The time so fair is their hour of prayer, 
The wind’s low sigh is their lullaby, 
As off to sleep they go. — M. L. Baum 


(From “Educational Music Course.” Ginn & Co.) 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER 


The shadows lengthening stretch at noon, 

The fields are stripped, the groves are dumb, 
The frost-flowers greet the icy moon, 

Then blooms the bright chrysanthemum. 


As if in autumn’s dying days, 
It heard the heavenly song afar, 
And opened all its golden rays — 
The herald lamp of Bethlehem’s star. 


— O. W. Holmes 
(Continued on page 578) 
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What is the Standard of Time Required for Doing a Given Number 
of Simple Examples in Arithmetic? 


How do you know when your class is up to the standard or whether your standard is higher or 
lower than that of some other school? 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the time limit within which a given 
number of examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. This is based upon long study 
and experiment in many different schools with various classes, and the “time limit” adopted represents 
the highest average attained. 


When Your Class Meets These Tests You Will Know 


that it is up to the accepted standard of schools where this work has been specialized and brought to 
a high degree of efficiency. This is the only method of number work embodying the invaluable 
“standardized” feature. 


The Fassett method saves 
time, quickens the pace and 
develops efficiency. The 
pupil corrects his own work ’ 
without aid from the te ~ We Send Vou 
teacher. It is the only | oe 
method combining ‘the Le ae i — a oh 
speed: of oral pee Be NAA DE i a SQAIUPLE Ca df 
with the mind impression 
of written work. 


Write now for free sam- 
ple card and complete des: 
criptive matter, addressing 
our nearest ‘agency 


Milton’ Bradley 
Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston Atlanta New York E | 
Philadelphia - San Francisco -z uss 
Thomas Chaitles Cé., Agents 
Chicago, Il. 


Hoover Brothers, Agents 
. Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 576) 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Bravest of brave, sweet blossoms in all of the garden row, 
Fair, when most of the flowers shrink from the winds that 
blow, 
Gay, when the dismal north wind wails through the tree- 
tops dumb, 
Breathing a breath of gladness, is the brave chrysanthemum. 


One is of tawny color, another of cardinal glow, 
As the cheek of a sun-warmed maiden and reddest of wine 
will show, 
While some are of gorgeous yellow, like gold in a monarch’s 
crown, 
And some of a royal purple, dusted with softest down. 
— Mrs. Mary E. Dodge 
(From “Pieces for Every Occasion,” Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, 
Chicago.) 
Give THANKS 


Oh, give thanks for the summer and winter, 
Give thanks for the sunshine and rain, 

For the flowers, the fruits, and the grasses, 
And the beautiful harvest of grain.— Selected 


Just Betnc Happy 
Just being happy is the finest thing to do, 
Looking on the bright side rather than the blue, 
Sad or sunny musing is largely in choosing, 
And just being happy is a brave work and true. 


Just being happy will help other souls along 

With a heavy burden—they may not be strong, 

If their skies you brighten, your own skies will lighten, 

By just being happy with a heart full of song. 
—W.M.L. 
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In AUTUMN 
The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hilltops glow, 
And in the still sharp air the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the brier rose 
Have lost their rounded pride, 
The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 
Are drooping heavy-eyed. 
— Alice Cary, Faded Leaves 


NOVEMBER 
My sisters are September and October bright and gay, 
They’re beautiful in richer charms, while I am brown anc 
gray, 
Yet all their glorious days cannot compare with one I bring 
This one, the loveliest of the fall, Thanksgiving Day I sing 
— Selected from Teacher’s Helper 


THANKSGIVING SONG 


The apples have been gathered and piled in ruddy heaps, 
And down among the grasses the purple aster sleeps, 
We’ve brought the merry chestnuts from hillsides far anc 
near, 
And soon it will be coming — the glad day of the year. 
— Mary Vaughn in Teacher’s Helper 


Two FEsTIVALs 


The fires of two home festivals 
Light up the frosty air together, 
Thanksgiving unto Christmas calls, 
“Shake hands across this keen cold weather!” 


— Lucy Larcom 
(Continued on page 580) 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Convinced that one of the results of the 
present European war will be to interest 
foreign students in opportunities for edu- 
cation in the United States, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, has authorized the im- 
mediate preparation and publication of 
a special bulletin describing, for the use 
of foreign students, the facilities for pro- 
fessional and collegiate study in higher 
institutions of learning in this country. 
The bulletin will be printed in several 
languages. 

“This is America’s opportunity,” de- 
clares Commissioner Claxton. ‘‘Thou- 
sands of students who have been attend- 
ing universities in Europe will be obliged 
to look elsewhere for higher education, 
not only this year, but perhaps for years 
to come. Many foreign students are al- 
ready coming to us, many more will come 
as the result, direct and indirect, of present 
events. 

“‘We have now a supreme opportunity 
to demonstrate our capacity for intellec- 
tual leadership. Whether the war con- 
tinues three months or three years, our 
opportunities and obligations to take the 
lead in education and civilization will be 
the same, and America should respond 
by offering the best opportunity in the 
world for her own students and for those 
who may come from other countries. 

“In the case of South America this 
student migration will be facilitated by 
the opportune opening of the Panama 
Canal. Students from the western coast 
of South America will find it alluringly 
convenient to go via the Canal to educa- 
tional centers in the United States. 

“Within the last two decades the in- 
crease in opportunity for graduate study 
and research, and for professional and 
technical education has been very re- 
markable, much greater than most people 
even in America realize. The recent rais- 
ing of standards and the better equipment 
of medical schools, the large endowments 
and appropriations for all forms of en- 
gineering, the marvelous growth of our 
colleges of agriculture, the development 
of colleges and schools of education, and 
the rapid increase in income of all the 
better colleges make it possible for this 
country to take the lead in education in a 
way that would have been impossible 
even at the beginning of the century.” 











CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN STORY=-TELLING 
Study the art of story-telling with 
Miss Georgina Speare, who has pupils 
in almost every state in the Union. 


MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
17 COURT STREET = = UTICA, N.Y. 














TO HAND COLOR 


GREETING C ARDS We have odds and ends of many S AMPLE 


beautiful cards for every occasion 
including CHRISTMAS for tinting. 
Send for sample and prices. ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 5A Ashburton Place, Boston 


FREE 





SUCCESSFULLY 


AT HOME 





enables them to demand. 


winter. As much to bed as the spirit w 


busy now, Normal courses and 
tion you need. 


TUITION RATES LOW 


studies by correspondence. 
to speak for us. 
schools—a guarantee of excelleace. 


YOU MUST MAKE A BEGINNING 
SOMETIME 


" istence. Teachers receive what their equipment - 
If you would increase You 
your salary, if you want a better school and more favorable working con- = 
ditions, let the Interstate organization direct your study this fall and 
ich makes one to stand 
still is the mental attitude which os one from making a right start. 
ethods courses furnishing instruc- 


TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitionsin monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are designed solely for the oue who 


to advance your education, to put yourself on a 
e of efficiency where your ability will be rec- 
ized and where you can demand and get a salary 
which will enable you to live better and enhance 
joys of ex- 


ES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
INTERESTED wert re your NAME AND 
: AND MAI. TO THE SCHOO 


We have fifteen years of successful work 
Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todo this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 

WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
FREE big flag free: 

ictures...._—_===e Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handso 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Th 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 

Stand U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


FREE 


me shirtwaist sets and coat 


en send us the proceeds and we will immediately 


get it absolutely free for your school. 


Pe ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” -_ | 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

| We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 oy in size, beautiful photo 

ou can 

as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold bythe 

children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln's 


rocure them on the 


picture securely 


ress paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
kind of button 


3 you desire us 


you. &@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., {07 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





BOOKS 


THE Secrets or Success FoR Boys AND 
Younc Men, by B. J. Kendall, M.D., 
Geneva, Ill. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 

Bishop Robert McIntyre of the M. E. 
Church, writes concerning it: “Permit 
me to commend your sane, wholesome 
book on the burning questions and critical 
problems of youth, “The Secrets of Suc- 
cess for Boys and Young Men.” It is 
readable, sound, scientific and _high- 
minded. 


Datty EncuisH Lessons. By Willis 
H. Wilcox, Ph.M. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: J. B. Lippincott Company 

Books in English are plentiful, but 
there is always a place for those whose 
aim it is to help the inexperienced teach- 
ers. This book presents an excellent 
series of graded lessons containing material 
enough for a year’s work and so arranged 
that any teacher can present them, how- 
ever meager her preparation for teach- 
ing English, The numerous picture les- 
sons are amply illustrated, and in general 


ithe amount and variety of illustrative 





material is most generous. 


= 


“WACO PEN ATTACHMENT 


makes every pen a fountain pen.” Saves 
hours in the School, Home and Office. Makes 
writing a pleasure instead ofa task. Attached 
in a second, while changing pen point. One 
dip of the pen writes 1500 words instead of 
50. Fits any pen (3 sizes). 

Sample, postpaid, 10c. or $1 a dozen. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Order Direct or through your stationer. 
Agents Wanted. 


WATANABE MPG. & NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. D, 621 Broadway, New York 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, {s'sioexe matioa 
: * free to Teachers. 
ers, Dialogues, riage. Drills, Games, Songs, 
. Entertainment oks, Flags, Festooning, 
propery. Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
] onal Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, , Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, 8, an mew Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, , Brasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Holders. 
Address to’ A. J; FOUCH & CO., W. » PA. 

















For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 
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(Continued from page 578) 
THANKSGIVING Joys 


Cartloads of pumpkins as yellow as gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 

Shining red apples and clusters of grapes, 
Nuts and a host of good things. 

Chickens and turkeys and fat little pigs— 
Oh, these are what Thanksgiving brings! 


Now is the time to forget all your cares, 
Cast every trouble away, 
Think of your blessings, remember your joys, 
Don’t be afraid to be gay. 
None are too young and none are too old 
To frolic on Thanksgiving Day. 
— Youth’s Companion 
(In “Songs in Season,” A. Flanagan, Publishers.) 


THE SQUIRREL’S THANKSGIVING 


Up in the top of a walnut tree, 
Squirrels are having a jubilee, 
And bright and gay they frisk and play 
And hold their harvest holiday, 
And show their thanks in squirrel pranks 
For gathered nuts they’ve stored away. 
— Frank H. Swett, in St. Nicholas 


CRICKETS IN THE Hay 


When the pumpkin’s growing yellow, 
And the apple’s getting mellow, 
And the squirrels chatter wildly as the nuts they store away, 
What will make the feelings gladder 
Than to climb an old brown ladder 
And to listen to the singing of the crickets in the hay. 
— Florence Josephine Boyce 


A FIDDLER 


In may be, in the autumn, 
From the corner of your room, 
You will hear the shrill-voiced fiddle 
Sounding out upon the gloom, 
If you wish to see the player, 
Softly follow up the sound, 
And you'll find a dark-backed cricket 
Fiddling out a merry round! 
—Henry Ripley Dorr, in Teacher’s Helper 


A THANKSGIVING FABLE 


It was a hungry pussy-cat upon Thanksgiving morn, 

And she watched a thankful little mouse who ate an ear of 
corn. 

“Tf I ate that thankful little mouse, how thankful he should 


When he has made a meal, himself, to make a meal for me! 

Then with his thanks for having fed and his thanks for 
feeding me, 

With aii his thankfulness inside, how thankful I shall be!” 

Thus mused the hungry pussy cat upon Thanksgiving Day, 

But the little mouse had overheard and declined (with 
thanks) to stay!— Oliver Herford 


(In “Our American Holiday-,” Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


A Goop METHOD 
There was a little schoolma’am 
Who had this curious way 
Of drilling in subtraction 
On every stormy day. 


“Let’s all subtract unpleasant things, 
Like doleful dumps and pain, 
And then,” said she, “you’ll gladly see 
That pleasant things remain!” 
: ~— Anna M. Pratt in St. Nicholas 
af . Phits > 
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THANKSGIVING 


(For four little folks, as Puritans, all seated on big pumpkins showing 
vegetables.) 
First 
If fresh meat we wanted to fill up our dish, 
We have carrots and turnips whenever we wish; 
Second 
And if we’ve a mind for a delicate dish, 
We go to a clam-bake and there we catch fish. 
Third 
For pottage and puddings and custard and pies, 
Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies. 
Fourth 


We’ve pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon. 
All 


If it were not for pumpkins we should be undoon 
(undone). 
— Old Rhyme 
WE THANK THEE 
(For selected children, all saying ‘Father in Heaven, We Thank 
Thee,” each time. A musical setting may be found, if desired, in 
‘Songs in Season,” published by A. Flanagan.) 
For flowers that bloom about our feet, 
For tender grass so fresh and sweet, 
For song of bird and hum of bee, 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches high, 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze, 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


For mother-love and father-care, 

- For brothers strong and sisters fair, 
For love at home and here each day, 
For guidance lest we go astray, 

Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


For this new morning with its lights, 

For rest and shelter of the night, 

For health and food for love and friends, 

For everything Thy goodness sends, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


EXERCISE OF PRAISE 
(For eight children, carrying ripened ears of corn) 
First Thou crownest the year with thy goodness. 
Second Thou preparest them corn. 
Third The pastures are clothed with flocks. 
Fourth The little hills rejoice on every side. 
Fifth The valleys also are covered with corn, they shout 
for joy, they also sing. 
Sixth Be glad and rejoice! 
Seventh Rejoice evermore! 
— Bible 
All In everything give thanks! 


(Lead school in verses of Whittier’s “Corn Song,” or‘any we! 
known Thanksgiving Hymn.) 


Bep-TIMeE 


The big tall clock is monitor 
For little brother Ted, 

And when the hands both point straight down, 
’Tis time to go to bed. 


The tall and slim thermometer, 
When fields are bleak and gray, 
Tells little crickets, one and all, 
Togo to bed till May. ” 
— Selected from Teacher's Helper 
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Beautiful B or Christmas Gifts a [be P erry Pictures Easily sent by mail | 


Inexpensive Suitable for all ages 








Teach The Thanksgiving Story and The Christmas Story with These Pictures. Order Now. 


Send 25 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, 5} x8, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 Kittens, or 25 for Children, or $1.00 
for the 4 sets. No two pictures alike. 


Send $1.00 for Art Set of 100 Pictures, 54x 8. 
From it you can make up 3 or 4 gifts. Art Booklet 
“‘Madonnas”’ for 25 cents. 





Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, 
also other famous pictures. Give each pupil a ’ PICTURES, ONE CENT | 
beautiful Madonna picture for a Christmas gift. 











(The one-cent pictures are 10 to 15 times as large as these Madonnas) 


HALF CENT SIZE, 3x34. 50 for 25 cents. TWO CENT SIZE,7x9. 13 for 26 cents. EIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 
ONE CENT SIZE, 544x8. 25 for 25 cents. SEVEN CENT SIZE, 10x12. 5for35cents. 7x9. Twocentseachfor13ormore. Pictures 


: , : of 25 common birds and a very brief descrip- 
Large Pictures for Framing, 22 x28, including margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. tion of each for 50 cents. 


CATALOGUE 64 page catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, two pictures, and a colored Bird picture for 5 two-cent stamps. In November, we will send this cata- 
—————— logue containing also a seven cent picture on paper 9 x 12 and a mounted picture of President Wilson 544x8 if you ask for it, without extra charge. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Department 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


a) A. FLANACAN Co. 


is88i—$PU BLISHERS—i914 


For over a quarter of a century we have supplied Kindergartens, Schools, Academies, 
Colleges and etc., as publishers of school books, distributors of school supplies, and in 
fact—we carry everything that can be conveniently subordinated with a school, its class 
rooms and its teaching force. 


our 1914 CATALOGUE atep Freez. 


Address: A, FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
Box 8, 521 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 






































PLEASE YOUR SCHOLARS 


Give each one a beautiful Christmas Souvenir—a 
souvenir with individuality. It will extend your 
influence and do good. 


Send 2c in stamps for samples 


The Souvenir illustrated herewith is an achievement in the art of engraving and 
Lan pe g It is executed in fine taste, being embossed and engraved in two colors — 
red and green 


beak Gy An insert of heavy bond paper provides a space for names of school, township, county , 
vie fol. ke. ae \,,| state, teacher, School Board and scholars. This matter must be sent to us when ordering. 
the sarth Sith ok, ~ If you desire, a photo of yourself, or school building, may be t'pped on the first 

a cheer | * 5 | page. Wecopy any photo you send, but prefer to have a good clear one so that results 


hye ony ‘ 
gees ‘ mn ¢ 
¥ 





a 4 : gy may be satisfactory. Your photo will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish 
UPN Ss TT MT a Tr to make use of photos, the panel will show an appropriate phrase neatly engraved. 
ois aa Opp ea Oe re ivi Size of souvenir is 344 x 6 inches, and it is tied with a beautiful silk ribbon. 
We have satisfied our customers for fifteen years 
Note the exceedingly low prices that we quote. Think of securing souvenirs with individuality, for the price of stock forms. 


10 or less without photo $1.00, additional ones 6c each, 10 or less with photo $1.25, additional ones 7c each. Envelopes to match at 5c per dozen. 
Remittance must accompany all 

These souvenirs are also furnished without the School printing, but with an aopropriate letter of Greeting, and can be used for general distribution. 
Price without photo 4c each; with photo 5c each. We pay the postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Seibert Printing CO., Box 36 Canal Dover, Ohio 


SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BY THE HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, 
and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO WEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Where Shall We Live? 


If you are a country teacher and have successfully solved 
the problem of the teachers’ boarding place, Primary 
EpvucaTIon would be glad to hear how you have done it. 
This is one of the pressing questions to which rural schools 
will have to give more attention before they secure per- 
fectly satisfactory results. And this is true not~only in 
districts far removed from railroads and large cities, but 
in. towns that might almost be called suburbs. .In one 
such town, only twenty miles from a large city, the teachers 
found themselves houseless in the late winter because the 
only person in the town who took boarders sold his house. 
In the following autumn but one house in the village was 
available, and even there meals were precarious and there 
is every prospect that, before the winter is over, this place 
will also be closed to them. Some, who would be glad to 
keep house, are quite unable to hire a suitable one. 

In one of the States of the Middle West the teacher en- 
gaged was unable to find a single family who would fur- 
nish her with board and room. Naturally, she resigned 
and went elsewhere and the county superintendent sus- 
tained her action. Often, when conditions are not as hard 
as this, the available boarding-places are most unsatis- 
factory and the teacher’s salary usually does not allow her a 
wide choice of comforts. Some districts are solving the 
problem by building cottages for their teachers, but these 
are all too few, and we have not really faced the situation. 
If any of our readers have done so successfully, please tell 
us about it. 





Primary Lessons in Morals 


The primary school is pre-eminentiy the place in which 
to begin instruction in morals. Little children are less 
self-conscious, they stand in more respectful awe of the 
teacher’s wisdom, and a more didactic method is possible 
than can be used when they are older. Of course all good 
primary teachers give such instruction more or less in- 
directly, but many of them would like to do more if they 

only knew how to begin. The University of Wisconsin 
has issued a small syllabus of Moral and Civic Instruction 
for the Grade School which ought to give the teacher many 
hints and help her to establish cordial relations with her 
pupils from the very beginning of their school life. We 
append the program for Grade I: 


A PROGRAM OF es INSTRUCTION 
rade 
Introductory Lessons 

1 How the school work of the year will help the child to do many 
things he would like to do (in terms of present interests, not of benefits 
accruing in a remote future). 

2 The walk to and from the schoolhouse. Reasons for not loiter- 
ing. Helpfulness to others at — and closing of school, and while 
going to and returning from 


eI Serr-GovERNMENT 
Courage 


3 In accepting discomforts and small accidents and impending 
discomforts; taking medicine. 


4 Saying NO ether by word or by silent action. This is moral 
courage, but the teacher need not use the term. 


Prudence 
5. “Saféty-First Movement” rules. Crossing streets and tracks; 


getting in and out of vehicles; helping younger companions in such 
cases. Playing in the streets. Coasting. 

6 Avoidance of noisome things in streets, yards, fields, woods; 
and simple health-hints in the same connection. 


Perseverance 

7 In play and general recreation, indoors and out. This aspect of 
perseverance enlists the child’s interest in preparation for the idea of 
perseverance in work and duty. [Illustrations of perseverance may be 
added from the higher forms of animal life. 

8 In forms.of self-help, tying, buttoning, finding the way, telling 
the time, supplying “ms needs. 


Self-Control 


9 Under small pains; under treatment of doctor, or nurse. Re- 
minder that adults are subject to similar restraints. 


Cleanliness 

10 Hands, face, ears, hair, teeth, body generally. Cleanliness is 
itself beauty. 

11 Habits; nasal breathing, deep breathing, exercise, carriage. 
Avoidance of unseemly habits. 

12 In clothing, as regards cleanliness, neatness, repair. Co-opera- 
tion with mother in such personal tidiness. The absurdity, on the 
other hand, of snobbish and finicky habits. 


Order 
13 Care of toys, books, tools, and other property. 


14 Punctuality and promptness. Doing to-day what ought to be 
done to-day. 


Obedience 

15 To rules of indoor and outdoor games; household rules; school 
rules. The teacher should take great care to show that elders obey 
sych rules, and that there is normally a good reason for them. 

16 Not ——, forbidden things; adults being subject to similar 
laws. But this prohibition does not hold when emergency arises, ¢. g., 
placing objects out of baby’s reach. 


It K«rnpness 
” PM d | f be real tho 
17 Work and love of parents. Love may rents 
appear harsh, or cold, or indifferent. antl 


18 How can I show my love for 5 rents? (A preparation for 
the more detailed treatment in Grade II 1) 


Friends 

19 Sharing pleasures. Lending toys occasionally. 

20 Civing and receiving simple gifts at gift seasons, or otherwise; 
thanks; cherishing the thing given in good will 


Co-operation 
21 Co-operation in play. Many of the best games are group games, 
and can be played enjoyably only as all co-operate in the spirit of 
fairness, unselfishness, and good temper. 
22 Co-operation in school work. How the pupils can help each 
other with their work, so that each shall get the most out of it. 
Co-operation in the care of the school property, as the propert) 
of the community, which includes the child’s parents, his brothers and 
sisters, his classmates, himself. The terms “community” and “co- 
operation” need not be used. 


Manners 

24 Greeting friends and acquaintances, and callers with whom th: 
parents wish the children to be friendly. On the other hand, non- 
—eran of conversation, music, etc, Some traditional fairy tales 


and f re help in portraying the charm of simple courtesy. 
25 At meals. 


26 Good manners have their source in kindness. 


Animals 


27 Household pets, their habits, and needs. Respect for neigh- 
bors’ pets. 


28 Natural history stories, ially of domestic animals. Point 
out that animals have similar ‘odlines to our own. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Ill TRUSTWORTHINESS 


29 Openness of look and demeanor; frank 
movements as opposed to furtive; readiness to 
show things broken or injured by self, including 
things which have been borrowed from others. 
These qualities should be emphasized before 
stressing the value of verbal truthfulness. 

30 Honesty as regards “mine” and “thine.”’ 
Restoring things found. Returning things 
borrowed 


IV 


31 In giving each companion 4 due share 
in amusements, privileges, luxuries. Taking 
turnsin being leader. Contrast with the spirit 
of monopoly and cornering of toys, fruit, 
candy, etc. Even at this early stage of the 
course, generosity may be linked with fairness. 


V_ Sociat OUTLOOK 


32 Stories of child-life in the United States. 

33 The same topic continued. Due place 
should be given to stories of girls. 

34 Stories of child-life in foreign countries. 

35 The same topic continued. 

36 Helps to reading, including talks on 
picture books. The aim of such talk in this 
and the following grades should be to link up 
to the school and the public library, and to 
create interest by lively extracts and descrip- 
tions. 


FAIRNESS 


INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE ON JANUARY 1, 1915 


The subscription price of Primary 
EpucatTion will be advanced to $1.50 
per year. Until January 1, 1915, sub- 
scriptions will be accepted, cash with 
order, at the present rate of $1.25 per 
year, for not more than two years in 
advance. 

If your subscription is already paid in 
advance and you desire to renew at the 
present price of $1.25, payment for not 
more than two years from present date 
of expiration will be accepted at $1.25 
per year. All subscriptions must be 
mailed to us on or before January 1, 1915. 


A HicHer Price or ‘Lower STANDARD 


During the past few years, there has 
been a gradual and persistent increase in 
the cost of newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishing accompanied by a decrease in the 
hours of labor. 

With this increased cost of production, 
we had to face the problem of lowering 
the high standard of our educational 
magazine, or increasing the subscription 
price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers 
will endorse our adoption of the latter 
course rather than have us omit any of 
the various departments, which would be 
necessitated by decreasing the number of 
pages to meet the higher cost of production. 


Act AT ONCE 


We desire to impress upon you the 
importance of sending renewals now, as 
they will not be accepted, at present 
rate, after January 1, 1915. 


SHOPPING MADE EASY 


It is as easy now for the woman on the 
farm to shop as it is for the city woman. 
The “ NATIONAL” advertisement on page 
575 tells you how. 





OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 

Murine Eye Remedy for Red, W 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; Wy 
just Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the 
mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co. 


THE SCHOOLROOM STENCIL AND ITS MANY USES 


A BOOK EVERY ‘TEACHER WILL PRIZE 


Just from the press. No other book like it. This book tells how to transfer stencils to blackboard, paper or 
cloth, how to draw designs after stencilling, how to color designs artistically, how to make permanent designs in color. 
It gives many helpful suggestions for teac ing reading, phonies, | language, raphy, history, nature study, and valu- 
able hints for seat and blackboard occupations for little folks. It also includes ful directions for making reading charts, 
geography and history charts, permanent outline maps on blackboard or paper, school-room mottoes, entertainment 
_— School-room decorations for holiday and special occasions, as well as seasonal decorations, are described. 

ang oe cher topics of interest to every teacher are included in this valuable little book. 
his book is not for sale. It is given solely as a premium with every order for twelve or more Ideal 
Blackboard Stencils, selected from the following list or from our full catalog of 500 stencils, 
which is sent free on request. 


IDEAL STENCILS FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
Five Cents Each. Twelve for fifty cents, mailed without fo'ding 


TEARRSGIVING 
Turk rder. 
in and Corn Border. 


CHRISTMAS 

Jolly Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus and Sleigh. 
Bringing in the Christmas Trec. 
Christmas Tree. 

Dancing ’Round the Tree. 

The Star in the East. 

The Wise Men. 

The Little Santa Claus. 
Birds’ Christmas Dinner. 
Holly, Ribbon and Bells. 
Poinsettia. 

Christmas Bells, Border. 
Holly Border. 

Mistletoe er. 

Poinsettia Border. 

“Merry Christmas.” 

“Peace on Earth, Good Will 


Pum 


on and Pumpkins. 
f Corn. 


Barrel of Apples. 

Proud Mr. Turkey, 24-inch. 
Proud Mr. Turkey, 18-inch. 
Afraid of Mr. Turkey. 
Feeding Mr. Turkey. 
Turkey on Platter. 
Bringing in the Turkey. 
Puritan Children. 

Mouse’s Lona 
The Mayflow 
John Alden ‘on Priscilla. 


HOLIDAY CALENDARS 
November, Little Puritans. 

Decem| Night Before Christmas. 
November, Thanksgiving. 
December, Christmas. 

January, New Year. 


CHRISTMAS CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


All prices include postage. Order early to aveid delay in the mails during the holiday rush Our 1915 
Catalog now ready, , describes fully all the following material and almost everything else that a teacher 
needs. Send for it to-day. 


a MAT Pare™ pd x 25, assorted colors, 5 sheets in tube, 25 cents 
ts, book bindi icture mats, etc. 
IDEAL GLAZED | D PAPER 20° x 24, assorted colors, 5 sheets in tube, 25 cents. 
For covering Domes ting, covers, etc. 
wae. LEAT BRetTe, x 25, — = colors 5 —— tube, 25 cents. 
pertiols rames, blotter pads, etc. 
IDEAL i FOLDING BR ISTOL BOARD, 22 x 28, assorted colors, 5 sheets on tube, 50 cents 
we, pred cot lors, will n k when folded. 
ates Hints AS BRISTOL, %0 x 26, red, gon or assorted, 5 sheets in tube, 40 cents 
yes coomeruction work. Real Christmas red and green. 

BOOKLET. ‘COVERS oon LORING, 5x7, on tinted a paper, per dozen, 10 cents 
Twelve new designs pe rel with Crayola or water 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS MOUN S, 4 x 6, red, m or enmeshed. | 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS MOUNTS, ® 5x a , green or assort 

rs, ‘ete. 


Toward 


en. 
“Happy New Year.” 


r dozen, 8 cents 
, per dozen, 12 cents 
cards, calen Real ee red and green 
$42 9%, "for hand pads, spr donee, 15 cents 
5, 9 x 12, for small desk pads, oapasbed, dozen, 35 cents. 
NTS, 8 x 10, gray, green or black, per dozen, 22 cents. 
NTS, 10 x 12, gray, green or k, per dozen, 25 cents. 
ictures for passepartouting. Light weight. 
aL heavy weight, 8x10, grey only, per dozen, 30 cents. 
S, heavy weight, 10s 12, grey only, per dozen, 36 cents. 
NDING, black, we Gar =. pet oy he 15 cents. 
ARTOUT HANGERS, gummed cloth wit rene parton of 25, 10 cents. 
ty, 





SEPA 
IDEAL GLASS CUTTER, for passepartout work. Oued 17 cents. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AND SEALS 
The prettiest line of Christmas Cards to be found anywhere at the price. From 15 to 30 cards in a box 
for tocents. Fully illustrated and described ia our 1915 Catalog, which is yours if you ask for it. Send 10 
“niScatng ena tacos pr boxy Piet, 72 bom, Santa Claus, 96 iach, oro inc 
» to ; 4 al 

Kute Kids, 36 in box; Holly Ribbon Bow, 7a in box; Holly Wreath, 48 in box. Ut tite aw om 
but order early while assortment is complete. 

THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
zueah ving Eatertainments. 25 cents Christmas Celebrations, 25 cents 

ngs for Thanksgiving. 25 cents The Best Christmas Book 30 cents 

Falctide Entertainments, 25 cents 30 New Christmas Dialogues and Plays, 30 cents 
IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED OUR 1915 CATALOG OF TEACHERS’ HELPS AND 
SCHOOLROOM NECESSITIES, WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY A POSTAL WILL DO 





Go., Chicago. IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 334 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business, 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


Nong THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” | 


” 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





TEACHERS’ 
yn Com Jae i Oem 6 


Ome > Om wa eee) 


=—=-BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Modern Service, our {7th year manual, tells how to improve applications. Sent free to teachers within 300 miles, 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.—WELLES BLDG., WILKESBARRE, PA. 











Save time by writing your address above and returning to nearest office. 





It is always wise to have “a frisad at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


AN AGENC 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 





is valuable in 
influence. If 


THAT :: 


roportion to its 
t merely hears 


something but if it 


asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
Boston, 


THE TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE 23 (20 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 











Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 
623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N | 





ACENCY 











Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
5 . 


Free Literature. Address 











The Schermerhornm Teachers’ 
A su for superior people. We recommend only rel 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prop. (Tel. 1635 


eoncy 
to school officials. 
Murray 


liable candidates. Services 
Hill) 353 Fifth Ave.. New York. N.Y 





bat ask 


(Continued on Page 586) 


NOTES 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


How universities and colleges, both 
public and private, in every State in the 
Union, are reaching with instruction not 
only students who come for the regular 
college course, but also thousands of other 
men and women eager for educational 
opportunities, is described in a bulletin 
on “University Extension in the United 
States,” published by the Bureau of 
Education. Dean L. E. Reber, Director 
of the Extension Department of the 
University of Wisconsin and a leader 
in the movement to make the university 
serve the State, is the compiler of the 
Bureau’s bulletin on the subject. 

Dean Reber shows that, while elements 
of university extension work appear as 
early as 1831 in the United States, the 
real beginning of the movement was in 
1887, and its most rapid development has 
taken place in the last half dozen years. 

In 1891, twenty-eight States and Terri- 
tories reported university extension in some 
form. Between 1892 and 1906 twelve 
institutions organized extension teaching, 
mainly in agriculture, and since 1906 
twenty-eight universities and _ colleges 
have introduced the work, while twenty- 
one others have reorganized their extension 
work on a basis of separate divisions or 
departments. 

Beginning largely as correspondence, 
bulletin, and package library work, uni- 
versity extension has now come to include 
all university service done away from the 
institution, as well as a. certain kind of 
work done within the institution, such 
as popular short courses, conferences, 
extra lectures, and the like. Many of the 
universities give correspondence courses 
in college subjects and allow credit for 
such work toward the regular collegiate 
degrees. 

In discussing Dean Reber’s findings, 
Dr. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, declares: ‘‘No longer do 
colleges and universities confine their 
work within their own walls. More and 
more they attempt to reach al! the people 
of the communities to which they minister. 
The campus of the State university has 
come to be co-extensive with the borders 
of the State whose people tax themselves 
for its support. 

“The great universities, with large en- 
dowments, attempt to serve still larger 
areas in this popular way. Wherever 
men and women labor in the heat, or 
toil in the shadows, in field or forest, or 
mill or shop or mine, in legislative halls 
or executive offices, in society or in the 
home, at any task requiring an exact 
knowledge of facts, principles, or laws 
there the modern university sees both 
its duty and its opportunity.” 


IS IT TRUE? 
Unfortunately — those who enjoy teach- 





ing do not commonly enjoy learning. 
— London Times, Agril 17 
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SECURE A 


FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


FOR 1915 


It will not cost you nor your pupils any- 
thing — and ‘they will enjoy the undertaking. 

Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do 
it NOW. 

Just send us postal for 100 Hawthorne 
Library Certificates (free) and full infor- 
mation. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 
REMEMBER You are under no obligation 


or do not enter into any contract to order a 
library. Less than 1 per cent of those who 
endeavor to secure a library by our method 
are unsuccessful. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














Training the Color Sense 


Red, yellow and blue are not the 

fundamental sensations. And it 

is not wise to teach children 

with these violent colors which 

corrupt the taste and invariably 

start them on the false road of alents—Copsrishts 
color estimate. A scientific, accurate knowledge 
of color harmony can only be obtained by using 


The Munsell Color System 


—the basis of which is the five middle colors, with gray, 
black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. These 
colors constantly recur in the best examples of decorative 
and picturesque art. May we send you circular P, which 
explains the Munsell Color System? Just write us to-day. 


Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 box of Crayons postage paid. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Sole Mfrs. of material for the Munsell Color System 


BOSTON, MASS. 








If Teaching Reading in FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 





ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
OF STORY PRIMERS AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 








4S 4 
» > 
vad * de 
> ape . 
Z. 


Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 





Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 





ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Three Kittens 
Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


Il. Red Riding Hood 
The Seven Kids 


The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story -and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 


I. Puss-in-Boots 
Reynard the Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 





fulness of Puss, fire the” mind, as scene suc- 
~ scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il.. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads 
Sleeping Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My Thumb 
Tom Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 

Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Four vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 2457 
NEW YORK 


Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


50 Bromfield Street 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“ An honest, painstaki 


It is a legitimate and helpfu business. of the very best and 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r 








A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable. institution for school boards and teachers.” 
most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The » following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


1 « THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” “J 


7 











(Continued from Page 584) 
Operates locally and nationally. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Dine sails a * Direct recommendations. Well 


NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





Do it Now! ™ Do it Now! 








iwA7estern Positions for Teachers 
yet aay Deoestment t of = Wome in in Cacao. Osea. See South ah Dales. Ifabe, ome 
lishers of THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TE TEACHERS AG GENCY V'scHOOL bi TNT 


* How to Apply for a School” with Laws of Ce 
Members or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in 
MONEY. REFUNDED IF NOT £ 
WM. RUFFER, Manager 
The Legenet Teachers’ peat in the 
Rocky Mountain 





, Wy: d 
exico. Nope 
RECTORIES,” we are in touch 
FREE BOOKLET. . Our booklet 
i Teaches in ALL the States, just Tt Free toy 


Aree ae Tr tae 


ROCKY MTF TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver COLO 

















Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xew yous 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 

Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
1656 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
1847 U Street, Washington, D. C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Bied., hicago, Tu. 343 Douglas Blig., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 














FREE! A FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL , 


OUR PLAN: ___ Send us your request for any’ buttons of the American Flag in colors. Send no money. 
—~Your pupils will be e at 10c each. When sold, send the $5.00 to us 
and we will mail you postpaid a beautiful 4 x 7 ft. wool ponte co Flag. Write today. 


OLD GLORY FLAG CO., IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


INDIANA 





It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them learn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

CuarRteEs F. Kinc, M a * National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take orders for PrRrmaRY EDUCATION and PopuLaR EpvucaTor at your local 
teachers’ meeting and adjoining counties, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and Montana. 


It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, earnest-working 
representatives, therefore, do not apply unless you have above qualifications, 
can send the best of references, and will agree to represent PRIMARY EDUCATION 
and PopuLar Epvucator exclusively, in territory assigned to you. 


BOSTON 





Previous experience not necessary. 
your application today. 


E. S. SMITH. 


We will help you to succeed. Send 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM IN 
AUSTRALIA 


A year’s experimental work in Mon- 
tessori methods in Sydney shows that 
children broke into writing without any 
formal teaching. Phonic elements were 
mastered and applied .by most children 
in two weeks. One child made forty words 
with card letters in the first ten days — 
not suggested by the teacher, but his own. 
The children seemed to be seized with 
an acute reading fever. 


STORY TELLING AT THE PANAMA 
EXPOSITION 


The management of the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition is planning to 
have one or two story hours daily during 
the entire period of the Exposition, and 
will need many story tellers. If you, 
teacher, librarian, professional story teller, 
are willing to help promote this great art, 
address Miss Grace Miner, 1053 Park Ave., 
Omaha, Neb. Miss Miner has been asked 
to organize the schedule of story telling, 
and will be glad to hear from you at once, 
for you are needed. 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE OF THE 
“HIGHER CRITICISM” 
“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 

But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 

Now the iconoclasts would have us be- 
lieve that Barbara Frietchie said nothing 
of the kind. Scholars not only deny the 
episode, but question the existence of such 
a person as Barbara Frietchie. So we 
seem to be about to have one of the most 
popular “pieces” for school recitation 
stricken from the revised list because it 
does not comply with the Gradgrind re- 
quirements of fact. 

But, nevertheless, Barbara Frietchie, 
real or fictitious, cannot be eliminated by 
any dictum of the highbrows. The story 
of the white-haired old dame defying the 
general who led the troops in rebellion 
to his native land, carried with it a certain 
moral lesson that appeals to the imagina- 
tion and awakens a thrill of patriotic fervor. 

It is the duty of every teacher to cherish 
all the instrumentalities that serve to de- 
velop a love of country and a veneration 
for the stars and stripes. The actual 
physical presence of an American flag on 
the walls of the school-room will multiply 
a thousand-fold the moral value of reading 
such a poem as Barbara Frietchie or the 
story of “The Man Without a Country.” 

Get your pupils interested in securing 
their own flag for the school. The plan 
suggested in the advertisement of the Mail 
Order Flag Company of Anderson, Indiana, 
which appears in another page of this 
paper, is well worthy of your consideration. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 

Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 


tional Publishing Co., 


Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 
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CATARRH LEADS 
TO CONSUMPTION 


Catarrh is as much a blood disease as 
scrofula or rheumatism. It may be re- 
lieved, but it cannot be removed by simply 
local treatment. It breaks down the 
general health, weakens the lung tissues, 
and leads to consumption. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is so successful 
in the treatment of catarrh that it is 
known as the best remedy for this disease. 
It purifies the blood. Ask your druggist 
for it. 


Gre 
ara 


is taught in more schools than all other systems 
combined There are 1852 cities in the United 
States in which shorthand is taught in the public 
high schools. The standing of the five leading sys- 
temsis as follows : 


GREGG SHORTHAND 
Benn Pitman.......... 








974 cities 
PGE as 
wae * 

88 ” 
es 
Twenty-nine other systems or textbooks are repre- 
sentedin the remaining 289 cities. 

Gregg leadership in the private commercial schools 
is even more marked. It was adopted by more than 
four hundred schools last year. The reasons for 
the popularity of Gregg Shorthand are: 

Simp! icity— it is the easiest of all practical sys- 
tems to learn. 

Legibility—it holds the world’s record for accu- 
— at high speed—99.6% perfect. 

peed—Gregg writers won first, second and third 
places in the Fiith International Shorthand Speed 
Contest. 

TEACHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—Free 


The large number of schools using the system, 
and new ones adopting it each year, creates a con- 
stant demand for professionally-trained teachers. 

Commercial teaching is a new and attractive field 
—having decided advantages over other branches. 
Write today about our free correspondence instruc- 
tion for teachers. 

Ask also for Booklet 4. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











CHILD carries from the schoolroom 
the physical as well as the mental 
impressions of his teaching. 


The teachers who have a heart interest 
in their pupils as well as in their work 


recommend only 
DIXON’S crsruire PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


Their recommendation is supported by 
the very highest of educational authorities. 


Write for folder and samples No. 134-J 
Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














The Montessori Method in Rome 


If you are interested in my investigation 
and study of the Monressorr Metuop 
tn Rome, and my practical adaptation of 
the Method to the American School for little 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
phlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
flouse. Trzining course 


rectress, 

begins October Ist. 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School 
le, Philadel Pa. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & Co. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





EDUCATION FOR THE HOME 


“Send all the information you can to 
these mothers. We are 15 miles from a 
doctor. So many women die.” 

“Many women in this district live 50 
to 100 miles from a physician.” 

“We are 40 miles from town and need 
help for ourselves and our children.” 

“We are 28 miles from the nearest post- 
office. We need help.” 


Appeals like these received by the 
Bureau of Education from thousands of 
women throughout the United States in 
the past year, indicate the need which 
mothers, especially in remote rural dis- 
tricts, feel for advice in the care and 
training of their children. In recognition 
of these needs the home-education division 
of the Bureau of Education has been es- 
tablished. Its objects are: “To help 
parents in the home education of their 
children with reference to health, games, 
and play, early mental development, and 
formation of moral habits; to interest boys 
and girls, who have left school and are still 
at home, by directing their home reading 
and study; and to further the education 
of the parents in the home.” 

To help accomplish this the Bureau of 
Education co-operates with the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, with a view to reaching as 
many homes as possible. A series of 
bulletins on home educational problems 
has been prepared and parents desiring 
advice in child nurture and home making 
may receive it from the Bureau. 

As a basis for further work the home- 
education division has obtained a care- 
fully selected list of women in all parts of 
the United States to co-operate in exten- 
sion of opportunities to all parents for 
education in home making. County su- 
perintendents of schools were asked to 
furnish the names of women in their 
communities who could be depended upon 
for a certain amount of initiative and 
leadership. Through the efforts of the 
1593 women thus selected and from other 
sources, the Bureau has been furnished 
with nearly 40,000 names of mothers who 
feel the need of information on the care 
and home training of children, and it is 
with these 40,000 mothers that a begin- 
ning has been made. 

The bulk of the requests are for help 
in the problems of home making and care 
of the children. The mothers ask the 
Bureau for help in choosing literature, in 
reading courses for themselves and for 
their children. They ask for bulletins 
on “home matters,” material for home 
study for boys and girls; literature on 
moral training; books suitable to children 
who have completed the common-school 
course; methods of bringing together 
the home and the school; suggestions 
for forming sewing and cooking classes; 
and information necessary for organizing 
parent-teacher associations. 

Some of the States, through packet 
libraries and by other means, are reaching 
these people who are without access to the 
usual sources of information; but in most 
localities no effort is made to reach the 
mothers themselves with the facts that 
are essential to the sound development 
of the children and the home. It is in 
this field that the home-education divi- 
sion plans to do its work, not by inter- 
ference with local conditions, but as a 
clearing house of information for State 
and local authorities. 





THAN KSCIVING 
CHRISTMAS 


LITTLE CLASSICS 
Thanksgiving Stories 
Stories of Old New England 
Our Pilgrim Forefathers 
Christmas Stories 
Coming of the Christ Child 
Christmas Carol 

Price, per copy, & cents, postpaid 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
139 Merry Christmas 
140 Holly Border 
269 Christmas Tree 
274 New Santa Claus 
316 Santa Claus and Stockings 
283 Mayflower Ship 
284 Landing of the Pilgrims 
307 Home for Thanksgiving 
479 Pilgrims Going to Church 
491 Turkey Border 

Order by number. Price, each, 5 cents; 
Six for 25 cents, postpaid 


PLAN BOOKS 
By Marian M. GEorGE 
Primary Plan Books for November and 
December. Price, each, 26 cents 
Intermediate Plan Books for Novem- 
ber and December. Price, each, 25 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Thanksgiving Entertainments SINDELAR 
Price, 25 cents 
Thanksgiving Celebrations ScHELL 
Price, 35 cents 
SINDELAR 
Price, 25 cents 
Christmas Gems Smita Price 25 cents 
Christmas in Other Lands GrorGE 
Price, 25 cents 
New Christmas Book - SInDELAR 
Price, 30 cents 
How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Price, 25 cents 
Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and 
Plays Price, 30 cents 


Christmas Celebrations 


Complete Descriptions are contained in 
TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE Free on request 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


523 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 














LEARN T° EARN 


Learn ladies’, children’s hairdressing (incl. 
marcel waving), complexion improvement, 
manicuri removal superfiuous hair, overcom- 
ing loss of , reduction of double chin and 
flabbiness by massage, removal of wrinkles, etc. 
Home courses, Easy, fascinat- 
ing, refined, unusual opportunities. Send for free 
book, 100 pages, profusely illustrated, on Beauty 
Culture, proves how women, all , are earning $15 to $50 
weekly: mailed FREE, Address: ELIZABETH KING, 
314 A, Station F, New York City. Write to-day! 





“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwriting. 
His accurate sovdatien and helpful advice will enable 
bony to realize your desires. yf say he is the best of 
is profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
10c. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUMS, UNIFORMS, SUPPLIES 











PRIMARY EDUCATION November 1914 











another 


HETHER 
or not your 
community has 
awakened to the 
vital importance 
of the two great 
movements for 
‘‘Better Babies”’ 
and for ‘‘Good 
Teeth —Good EOD got Va 
Health” at least A ge WOR nose 2 
your school can do 
something. 


Tell the children in om has ae 
your classroom to go_ | ¥ashpensron mr wn green and another 
to the dentist twice | ie" Colgate Help 
each year —to brush 


their teeth twice each day. 7 0a illustrates (in reduced size) the back cover of the 
I hyo} k October Ladies’ Home Journal and October Woman’s 
n your ygiene work you Home Companion —it was shown in full colors on 
can make profitable use the back covers of these magazines. 


of our School Oral Hy- As a suggestion for the work of the younger pupils we will 


x send you the required number of prints in black and white as 
giene Chart. ; Sent on re- shown here. These the little ones can color as part of their 
ceipt of 10c in stamps so share in the “Good Teeth Day.” 


long as our stock lasts. COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


MQ 

















